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Summary 


Fruit  Prices  Record  High 

Tighl domestic  fresh  fruil supplies  ihis  win- 
ter, a  result  of  California's  latc-Dcccmbcr 
freeze  and  this  season's  smaller  apple 
crop,  arc  pulling  upward  pressure  on 
grower  and  consumer  prices  for  fresh 
fruit.  The  index  of  grower  prices  and 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  fresh  fruit 
set  new  record  highs  in  January  and  are 
expected  to  remain  above  a  year  earlier 
until  harvest  begins  for  late-spring  and 
summer  fruits.  Conversely,  as  orange 
juice  wholesalers  continue  to  draw 
down  relatively  high-priced  invento- 
ries, retail  orange  juice  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  decline  and  place  downward 
pressure  on  the  Consumer  I*rice  Index 
for  processed  fruit. 

Despite  damages  sustained  in  Califor- 
nia during  the  late-December  1990 
freeze,  U.S.  citrus  production  in 
1990/91  is  expected  to  exceed  last 
season's.  Asof  March,  total  U.S.  citrus 
production  (excluding  grapefruit  pro- 
duction in  California's  "other  areas") 
was  forecast  at  11. 4  million  short  tons, 
up  7  percent  from  1989/90. 

Freezing  temperatures  in  the  major  Cal- 
ifornia citrus  growing  regions  between 
December  21  and  26,  1990,  dashed 
prospects  for  a  near-record  navel  orange 
harvest  and  significantly  curtailed  pros- 
pects for  the  State's  upcoming  Valencia 
harvest.  As  a  result,  domestic  table  or- 
ange supplies  have  tightened  substan- 
tially in  recent  months,  putting  signifi- 
cant upward  pressure  on  grower, 
wholesale,  and  retail  prices  for  fresh 
market  oranges.  Encouraged  by  higher 
grower  prices  for  fresh  market  oranges 
and  relatively  weak  prices  for  process- 


ing oranges,  Florida  growers  are  divert- 
ing more  oranges  into  the  fresh  market. 
In  addition,  U.S.  fresh  orange  imports 
are  expected  to  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
domestic  market  shortage  and  higher 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  fresh 
market  orange  exports  will  be  signifi- 
cantly curtailed  by  the  lack  of  high- 
quality  fresh  oranges  typically  de- 
manded by  major  U.S.  export  markets. 

Florida  orange  processors  are  expected 
to  pack  65  percent  more  orange  juice  in 
1990/91  than  last  season  as  a  result  of 
this  season's  large  orange  crop  which 
followed  last  season's  freczc-rcduced 
supplies.  However,  retail  orange  juice 
sales  remain  sluggish  despite  wholesale 
price  breaks  announced  in  October 
which  have  yet  to  be  fully  reflected  at 
the  retail  level.  While  additional 
wholesale  price  breaks  are  not  expected, 
retail  prices  should  decline  later  in  the 
year  as  relatively  high-priced  invento- 
ries are  depleted.  Similarly,  the  demand 
for  fresh  market  grapefruit  is  strong  in 
1990/91  following  last  season's  freeze- 
reduced  availability  and  high  prices. 
However,  sluggish  retail  demand  and 
relatively  high  inventories  are  curbing 
processing  demand. 

Utilized  production  of  the  major  non- 
citrus  fruits  in  1990  declined  6  percent 
from  last  year's  record  of  15.8  million 
short  tons.  Sharply  smaller  domestic 
crops  of  sweet  and  tart  cherries,  cran- 
berries, and  California  prunes,  com- 
bined with  moderately  smaller  crops  of 
apples,  bananas,  figs,  grapes,  kiwifruit, 
papayas,  and  peaches,  more  than  offset 
larger  crops  of  nectarines,  strawberries, 
olives,  pears,  California  plums,  dates 
and  avocados.    However,  despite 


smaller  total  supplies,  higher  prices 
boosted  the  total  value  of  utilized  pro- 
duction of  noncitrus  fruit  by  2  percent 
in  1990. 

Grower  prices  for  apples,  avocados,  and 
strawberries  have  improved  signifi- 
cantly this  season  as  a  result  of  tight 
domestic  supplies  and  su^ong  demand. 
In  addition,  strong  export  demand  for 
winter  pears  is  supporting  grower  prices 
despite  this  season's  record  pear  sup- 
plies. 

U.S.  tree  nut  production  in  1990  totaled 
a  record  964,000  short  tons  (in-shell 
equivalent),  up  20  percent  from  1989 
and  1  percent  above  1987's  previous 
record.  While  prices  were  mixed, 
grower  receipts  arc  expected  to  be 
higher  overall.  With  normal  weather, 
production  of  most  U.S.  tree  nut  crops 
is  expected  to  be  moderately  lower  in 
1991.  Production  of  almonds,  pista- 
chios, and  hazelnuts  is  expected  to  fall 
because  of  the  alternate-year  production 
pattern,  while  pecan  and  macadamia  nut 
production  is  expected  to  increase. 
However,  prospects  for  overall  im- 
proved tree  nut  prices  in  1991/92  will  be 
dampened  by  higher  carryin  stocks. 

Reduced  water  availability  in  Califor- 
nia, as  a  result  of  5  years  of  drought,  has 
created  some  concern  about  fruit  and 
tree  nut  production  in  1991/92.  How- 
ever, the  water  shortage  is  not  expected 
to  significantly  reduce  fruit  and  tree  nut 
production  or  raise  prices.  Major  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  fruit  growers  and 
public  programs  will  be  made  in  1991 
to  facilitate  shifting  water  to  orchards 
and  vineyards  to  protect  high-value  fruit 
and  tree  nut  crops. 
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Fruit  Price  Outlook 


Grower  and  Retail  Prices  Strengthen  With  Tighter 
Fruit  Supplies 

Tighter  fruit  supplies  this  winter,  a  result  of  California's  freeze,  are  putting  upward 
pressure  on  the  grower  price  index  and  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  fresh  and 
processed  fruit. 


Strong  Grower  Prices  for  Tight 
Fruit  Supplies 

In  January,  the  index  of  grower  prices 
for  fresh  and  processing  fruit  hit  a  re- 
cord 208  (1977=100),  up  7  percentfrom 
December  and  22  percent  above  a  year 
ago.  The  stronger  index  reflects  the 
higher  prices  being  paid  for  this 
season's  smaller  apple  supplies  and  for 
fresh  citrus  after  last  December's  freez- 
ing temperatures  swept  through 
California's  major  growing  areas,  sig- 
nificantly disrupting  production.  The 
index  softened  in  February  to  202,  but 
remained  17  percent  above  a  year  ago 
as  lower  prices  for  grapefruit,  oranges, 
tangelos,  tangerines,  and  temples  offset 
stronger  prices  for  lemons,  limes,  ap- 
ples, pears,  and  strawberries.  Tlie  index 
is  expected  to  soften  seasonally  this 
spring  but  remain  above  its  year-earlier 
level,  as  relatively  stronger  citrus, 
apple,  and  pear  prices  continue  to  pro- 
vide upward  pressure  until  harvest  be- 
gins for  late-spring  and  summer  fruits. 

Consumer  Price  Index  for  Fresh 
Fruit  Sets  New  Record 

Boosted  by  higher  prices  for  California 
fresh  market  citrus  (following  last 
December's  freeze)  and  bananas,  and 
by  strong  demand  for  tighter  apple  sup- 
plies, the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
(BLS)  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  for 
fresh  fruit  rose  1 1  percent  between  De- 
cember 1990  and  January  1991,  reach- 
ing a  record  of  190.2  (1982-84=100). 
Reflecting  tighter  cold  storage  holdings 
throughout  the  country,  the  U.S.-aver- 
age  retail  price  for  Red  Delicious  apples 
climbed  to  $0.81  per  pound  in  January, 
up  5  percent  from  December.  Simi- 
larly, tighter  fresh  market  navel  orange 
and  lemon  supplies,  as  a  result  of  last 
December's  freeze,  caused  average  re- 
tail prices  to  climb  46  and  16  percent 
above  December  prices  to  reach  $0.82 
and  $1.13  per  pound,  respectively. 


The  CPI  for  fresh  fruit  is  expected  to 
remain  at  record  levels  through  the 
spring  due  to  reduced  domestic  supplies 
of  these  commodities  and  the  prospect 
of  a  smaller  California  Valencia  orange 
harvest  which  will  begin  later  this 
month. 


Processed  Fruit  CPI  Steady 

The  CPI  for  processed  fruit  in  January 
was  134.7  (1982-84=100).  Although 
almost  8  percent  higher  than  January 
1990,  it  was  relatively  unchanged  be- 
tween December  1990  and  January 


Figure  1 
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1991.  Moderately  higher  prices  for 
canned  and  dried  fruits  just  offset 
weaker  retail  prices  for  frozen  fruits  and 
fruit  juices.  The  index  had  been  sup- 
ported over  the  past  year  by  record-high 
retail  prices  for  frozen  concentrated  or- 
ange juice  (FCOJ)  stemming  from  the 
freeze -reduced  supplies  of  1989/90. 

Although  the  tight  FCOJ  supply  situa- 
tion has  been  greatly  alleviated  by 
Rorida's  large  1990/91  orange  crop  and 
good  Brazilian  FCOJ  supplies,  whole- 
sale price  declines  have  yet  to  fully 
reach  the  retail  level.  However,  as 
FCOJ  wholesalers  and  retailers  con- 
tinue to  draw  down  relatively  high- 
priced  inventories,  retail  orange  juice 
prices  are  expected  to  decline  and  place 
downward  pressure  on  the  processed 
fruit  CPl. 


Figure  3 

Processed  Fruit:  BLS  Consumer  Price  Index 
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Citrus  Outlook 

California  Freeze  Dampens  1990/91  U.S.  Citrus 
Crop  Prospects 

Despite  damages  sustained  in  Caiifornia  during  ttie  late-December  1990  freeze, 
U.S.  citrus  production  is  expected  to  exceed  last  season's  by  /percent. 


Severe  arctic  air  hit  California's  major 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  regions  be- 
tween December  21  and  26  causing  ex- 
tensive damage  to  the  State's  citrus 
crop.  The  California  orange  and  lemon 
crops  were  hardest  hit,  while  little  dam- 
age was  reported  to  the  grapefruit  crop 


which  generally  is  more  resilient  to  cold 
weather  and  is  grown  in  areas  less  af- 
fected by  the  freeze.  Despite  the  loss  of 
California  citrus  production,  total  U.S. 
citrus  production  in  1990/91  is  expected 
to  exceed  last  season's  due  to  larger 
crop  prospects  in  Florida  and  Arizona. 


As  of  March  1991,  total  U.S.  citrus  pro- 
duction (excluding  grapefruit  produc- 
tion in  Cahfomia's  "other  areas")  was 
forecast  at  11. 4  million  short  tons,  up  7 
percent  from  last  season. 


Table  1— Citrus  fruit:  Production,  1988/89. 1989/90,  and  indicated  1990/91  1/  

 Boxes    Ton  equivalent 


Crop  and  State   Used   Indicated   Used   Indicated 

1988/89        1989/90        1990/91         1988/89        1989/90  1990/91 


- 

-1,000  boxes-- 

2/ 

— 

1.000  short  tons— 

Oranges: 

Early,  midseason,  and 

navel  varieties  3/: 

Arizona 

550 

380 

550 

21 

14 

21 

California 

34,000 

44,100 

16,000 

1,275 

1,654 

600 

Florida 

85,300 

68,100 

88,000 

3,839 

3,064 

3,960 

Texas 

1,200 

1,050 

6/ 

51 

44 

6/ 

Total 

121,050 

113,630 

104,550 

5,186 

4,776 

4,581 

Valencias: 

Arizona 

1,150 

1.190 

1.200 

43 

44 

45 

California 

24,900 

26,800 

1 1 .000 

934 

1,005 

413 

Florida 

61,300 

42,100 

68,000 

2,758 

1,895 

3,060 

Texas 

650 

155 

6/ 

28 

7 

6/ 

Total 

88,000 

70.245 

80,200 

3,763 

2,951 

3,518 

All  oranges: 

Arizona 

1,700 

1,570 

1.750 

64 

58 

66 

California 

58,900 

70,900 

27.000 

2,209 

2,659 

1,013 

Florida 

146,600 

110,200 

156,000 

6,597 

4,959 

7,020 

Texas 

1,850 

1,205 

6/ 

79 

51 

6/ 

Total 

209,050 

183,875 

184,750 

8,949 

7,727 

8,099 

Grapefruit: 

Florida,  all 

54,750 

35,700 

46,700 

2,326 

1,518 

1,985 

Seedless 

51,400 

34,300 

45,000 

2.184 

1,458 

1,913 

Colored 

23,700 

16,300 

22,000 

1,007 

693 

935 

White 

27,700 

18,000 

23,000 

1.177 

755 

978 

Other 

3,350 

1.400 

1,700 

142 

60 

72 

Arizona 

1 ,950 

2,200 

2,300 

63 

70 

74 

California 

8,000 

8,700 

3,500 

263 

285 

112 

Desert  Valleys 

3,500 

3,700 

3,500 

112 

118 

112 

Other  areas 

4,500 

5,000 

4/ 

151 

167 

4/ 

Texas 

4,800 

2,000 

6/ 

192 

80 

6/ 

Total 

69,500 

48,600 

52.500 

2,844 

1,953 

2,171 

Lemons: 

Arizona 

3,800 

2,900 

3,700 

144 

110 

141 

California 

16,200 

15,700 

14,000 

615 

596 

532 

Total 

20,000 

18.600 

17,700 

759 

706 

673 

Tangelos: 

Florida 

3,800 

2.950 

2.700 

171 

132 

122 

Tangerines: 

Arizona 

650 

600 

650 

25 

22 

24 

California 

2,040 

1,600 

1,300 

76 

61 

49 

Florida  5/ 

2,900 

1,700 

1,900 

138 

81 

90 

Total 

5,590 

3,900 

3,850 

239 

164 

163 

Temples: 

Florida 

3,750 

1.400 

3,100 

169 

63 

140 

Limes: 

Florida 

1,250 

1.650 

1.500 

55 

72 

66 

Total  citrus 

312,940 

260,975 

266.100 

13.186 

10,817 

11,434 

1/  The  crop  year  begins  with  bloom  of  Ih©  first  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  ol  harvest  the  following  year.  2J  Net  content  of  box 
varies.  Approximated  averages  are  as  follows:  Oranges-California  and  Arizona.  75  lbs.;  Florida.  90  lbs.;  Texas,  85  lbs.:  Grapefruit- 
California.  Desert  Valleys  and  Arizona,  64  lbs.:  other  California  areas.  67  lbs.;  Florida,  85  lbs.;  Texas.  80  lbs.;  Lemons,  76  lbs.:  Tangelos. 
90  lbs.;  Tangerines-California  and  Arizona.  75  lbs.;  Florida,  95  lbs.;  Temples,  90  lbs.;  and  Limes,  80  lbs.  31  Navel  and  miscellaneous 
varieties  in  California  and  Arizona.  Early  and  midseason  varieties  in  Florida  and  Texas,  including  small  quantities  of  tangerines  in  Texas. 
4/  The  first  forecast  for  California  grapefruit  'other  areas'  will  be  as  o(  April  10. 1991.  5/  Florida  'all  tangerines'  includes  Sunburst 
tangerines  beginning  with  the  1989/90  crop  year.  6/  Due  to  the  severe  freeze  of  December  1989,  the  1990/91  Texas  citrus  crops  are 
virtually  eliminated  and  forecast  will  not  be  issued  this  season  unless  sufficient  commercial  supplies  becomes  available. 
Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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California  Freeze  Tightens  Fresh  Market  Orange  Supplies 


A  late-December  freeze  significantly  shortened  California  navel  orange  supplies 
and  dimmed  prospects  for  ttie  State's  upcoming  Valencia  fiarvest.  Florida  and 
foreign  shippers  move  to  help  fill  the  market  shortfall. 


Freeze  Curtails  California 
Production 

Freezing  lemperalurcs  in  the  major  Cal- 
ifornia citrus  growing  regions  between 
December  21  and  26.  1990,  dashed 
prospects  for  a  near- record  California 
navel  orange  harvest  and  significantly 
curtailed  prospects  for  the  State's  up- 
coming Valencia  harvest.  While  sub- 
stantial damage  to  1990/91  production 
is  apparent  at  this  time,  the  extent  of  tree 
damage  and  wood  loss  as  well  as  dam- 
age to  next  season's  bloom  have  yet  to 
be  determined. 

In  March,  total  California  orange  pro- 
duction was  forecast  at  1.01  million 
short  tons  (27  million  boxes),  down  57 
percent  from  the  pre-freeze  forecast  and 
62  percent  below  last  season.  At  the 
time  the  freeze  hit,  only  20  percent  of 
the  State's  navel  crop  had  been  har- 
vested and  Valencias  were  still  3 
months  short  of  maturity.  The  March 
forecast  placed  the  navel  crop  at 
600,000  short  tons,  down  60  percent 
from  December's  pre-freeze  forecast 
and  64  percent  less  than  last  season. 
Similarly,  the  forecast  for  the  California 
Valencia  crop  was  reduced  52  percent 
from  the  pre-freeze  forecast  to  413,000 
short  tons,  59  percent  smaller  than  last 
season. 

Tight  Supplies  Boost  Prices 

Although  California  table  orange  ship- 
ments before  the  freeze  lagged  a  year 
earlier  by  about  12  percent,  supplies 
tightened  substaniially  in  January  and 
February  1991  as  a  result  of  the  freeze. 
During  the  8-wcck  period  between  Jan- 
uary 4  and  February  28,  1991,  Califor- 
nia fresh  orange  shipments  were  78  per- 
cent lighter  than  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.  Fresh  market  shipments 
from  central  California,  the  largest 
navel  orange  growing  region  and  the 
area  hit  hardest  by  the  freeze,  were  96 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Although 
some  freeze-damaged  navels  continued 
to  be  harvested  for  processing,  fresh 
market  shipments  were  largely  com- 


plete in  early  February,  leaving  a  gap 
between  the  completion  of  the  navel 
harvest  and  the  beginning  of  the  Valen- 
cia harvest  in  early  March. 

The  reduction  in  California's  orange 
crop  has  put  significant  upward  pressure 
on  grower,  wholesale,  and  retail  prices 
for  fresh  oranges.  In  January,  the  aver- 
age grower  on-tree  equivalent  price  for 


California  fresh  and  processing  navels 
was  $10.28  per  box,  double  its  year 
earlier  price.  The  average  grower  price 
for  fresh  market  navels  alone  was 
$22.96,  more  than  three  limes  the  Janu- 
ary 1990  price.  Similarly,  f.o.b.  prices 
for  fresh  navels  in  California's  south 
and  central  districts  ranged  between 
$16-$23  per  box  during  the  month, 
compared  with  $7.00-$  11 .50  a  year  ear- 


Figure  4 

All  Oranges:  Production  by  State 
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Nota:  No  commercial  supplies  were  harvested  in  Texas  for  1 984/85  and  1 990/91  due  to  severe  freezes. 
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lier,  while  retail  prices  across  the  United 
States  averaged  82.3  cents  per  pound, 
32.2  cents  higher  than  in  January  1990. 
More  oranges  moving  into  the  process- 
ing market  in  February  put  downward 
pressure  on  California  grower  prices  for 
processing  oranges,  but  grower  prices 
for  California  fresh  market  oranges  ad- 
vanced with  the  shorter  supplies. 

Good  Market  Prospects  for 
Florida  and  Foreign  Shippers 

Encouraged  by  higher  grower  prices  for 
fresh  market  oranges  and  relatively 
weak  prices  for  processing  oranges, 
Florida  growers  who  have  not  commit- 
ted fruit  to  processors  and  who  can  pack 
fresh-market-quality  oranges  are  divert- 
ing more  oranges  to  the  fresh  market. 
According  to  the  Rorida  Department  of 


Citrus,  about  13.5  million  90-pound 
boxes  of  round  oranges  and  Temples,  or 
about  8  percent  of  total  Florida  orange 
production,  will  be  utilized  fresh  in 
1990/91,  up  2  million  boxes  from  pre- 
freeze  estimates.  If  the  estimate  is  real- 
ized, this  will  be  the  largest  fresh  market 
utilization  of  Florida  oranges  in  24 
years.  Florida's  Citrus  Administrative 
Committee  reported  that  6.5  million  90- 
pound  boxes  of  Florida  round  oranges 
were  utilized  fresh  between  November 
1990  and  the  last  week  of  February,  44 
percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  25 
percent  more  than  the  same  period  in 
1988/89. 

While  U.S.  fresh  orange  imports,  partic- 
ularly from  Spain  and  Mexico,  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
domestic  market  shortage  and  higher 


prices,  U.S.  exports,  particularly  to 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  will  be  signifi- 
cantly curtailed  by  the  lack  of  high- 
quality  fresh  oranges  typically  de- 
manded in  the  major  U.S.  export 
markets.  Typically,  U.S.  fresh  orange 
imports  account  for  only  one  percent  of 
total  U.S.  fresh  market  supplies.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  20  percent  of  total 
U.S.  fresh  market  orange  production  is 
usually  exported.  In  February,  US  DA 
forecast  total  U.S.  fresh  orange  exports 
for  1990/91  at  286,601  short  tons,  down 
48  percent  from  last  season  and  the 
smallest  U.S.  fresh  orange  export  vol- 
ume since  1970.  U.S.  fresh  orange  im- 
ports could  reach  30,000  short  tons  in 
1990/91,  up  150  percent  from  last  sea- 
son. 


Plenty  of  Orange  Juice  In  1990/91 

Florida  processors  are  expected  to  pack  65  percent  more  orange  juice  in  1990/9 1 
as  a  result  of  this  season's  large  orange  crop  in  the  State.  However,  retail  orange 
juice  demand  remains  sluggish  with  continuing  high  retail  prices. 


Largest  Florida  Orange  Crop  in 
9  Years 

Smaller-than-expected  fruit  sizes  and 
higher-than-expected  fruit  droppage 
have  resulted  in  some  moderate  down- 
ward revisions  from  October's  initial 
forecast  for  the  1990/91  Florida  orange 
crop.  However,  even  with  the  down- 
ward revisions,  the  March  forecast 
placed  total  Rorida  round  orange  pro- 
duction at  7.02  million  short  tons  (156 
million  boxes),  up  42  percent  from  last 
season  and  the  largest  crop  in  9  years. 
In  January,  the  Rorida  Department  of 
Citrus  estimated  that  149.4  million 
boxes  would  be  processed  this  season, 
up  42  percent  from  1989/90.  Of  the 
total,  the  Department  estimated  that 
1 10.2  million  boxes  would  be  processed 
into  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice 
(FCOJ),  up  55  percent  from  last  season, 
while  38  million  boxes  will  be  used  for 
chilled,  and  1  million  boxes  for  canned 
orange  juice.  These  figures  are  up  12 
and  100  percent,  respectively,  from  a 
year  ago. 


Overall,  the  1990/91  Florida  orange 
juice  pack  was  estimated  at  896.2  mil- 
lion single-strength-equivalent  (SSE) 
gallons  in  January  1991,  up  65  percent 


from  last  season.  As  of  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  February,  Rorida  proces- 
sors were  reported  to  have  packed  94.6 
million  gallons  (42  degrees  Brix)  of 


Table  2 — Oranges  used  for  frozen  concentrate,  Florida, 


1984/85-1990/91 


Orange  and 

Season 

Temple 

Used  for 

Yield 

production 

frozen  concentrates  1/ 

per  box 

--Mil 

lion  boxes — 

Percent 

Gallons  21 

1 984/85 

107.2 

86.1 

80.3 

1.38 

1985/86 

122.2 

96.1 

78.6 

1.38 

1986/87 

123.1 

96.2 

78.1 

1.51 

1987/88 

141.6 

110.2 

77.8 

1.55 

1988/89 

150.3 

113.7 

75.7 

1.54 

1989/90 

111.6 

73.6 

66.0 

1.23 

1990/91 

3/  159.1 

4/110.2 

69.3 

1.48 

1/  Includes  tangelos,  Temples,  tangerines,  and  K-early  citrus. 
2/  Gallons  per  box  at  42.0  degrees  Brix  equivalent. 
3/  Preliminary. 

4/  Florida  Department  of  Citrus  forecast  as  of  January  1 991 . 

Sources:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA; 
and  Florida  Department  of  Citrus. 
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FCOJ,  36  percent  more  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. While  the  Florida  orange  juice 
pack,  at  3.5  million  gallons,  was  essen- 
lially  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier,  ihc 
Florida  chilled  orange  juice  pack,  ai 
203.0  million  gallons,  lagged  produc- 
tion a  year  ago  by  4  percent. 

Smaller  Brazilian  FCOJ  Supplies 
Likely 

Numerous  uncertainties  currently  cloud 
the  outlook  for  Brazil's  Sao  Paulo  1991 
orange  crop  which  will  begin  harvest  in 
April  or  May.  Initial  expectations  made 
at  the  lime  of  the  bloom  placed  Brazilian 
production  between  290  and  300  mil- 
lion boxes,  up  about  20  percent  from 
1990.  However,  despite  the  heavy 
bloom,  trade  reports  indicate  that  hot, 
dry  weather  in  November  and  E>ecem- 
bcr  subsequently  caused  fruit  to  set 
poorly.  Although  favorable  weather  in 
recent  months  has  increased  prospects 
for  larger  fruit  sizes  this  year  compared 
to  last,  industry  estimates  for  the  har- 
vest, as  of  February,  are  for  220-235 
million  boxes,  down  4-10  percent  from 
1990.  USDA  has  not  yet  released  a 
forecast  for  the  Brazilian  1990/91  or- 
ange crop. 

Orange  Juice  Demand  Continues 

Sluggish 

U.S.  demand  for  orange  juice  has  been 
sluggish  in  1991,  as  wholesale  price 
breaks  announced  last  October  have  yet 
10  fully  reach  the  retail  level  and  as 
relatively  high  retail  prices  continue  to 
curtail  consumer  purchases.  While  ad- 
ditional wholesale  price  breaks  are  not 
expected,  retail  prices  should  decline 
later  in  the  year  as  retailers  continue  to 
deplete  their  relatively  high-priced  in- 
ventories. 


1  dUlc  o— 

-Florida  orange-juice  production,  1979/80-1989/90 

Frozen 

Canned 

Season 

mnrpntrafpri  1/ 

single-strength  2/ 

Chilled  2/ 

Total 

— Million  sse  gallons  3/- 

1  Q7Q/An 

1 ,014.0 

36.5 

134.8 

1  ,  1  oo.o 

1  qfln/Ri 

1  570w/  O  1 

732.9 

28.8 

95.7 

1 QH1 /ft? 

538.4 

20.6 

85.6 

DHH.D 

1  Qfl9/AT 

684.9 

12.3 

104 

oU  1 .0 

1  Qfl^/Ail 

489.6 

10.9 

COO  Q 

IQQ4/QC 

478.5 

6.1 

82.5 

OOf*l 

1  QA^I/flfi 
1  voOl  OD 

534.8 

7.1 

97.3 

585.9 

5.3 

117.2 

1987/88 

686.5 

4.8 

137.3 

1988/89 

705.7 

6.4 

176.4 

888.5 

1989/90 

364.7 

3.4 

175.4 

543.5 

1/  Pack  from  truit.  Florida  Citrus  Processors  Associtalion. 

2/  Utilization  multiplied  by  yield.  Florida  Citrus  Processors  Association. 

3/  Sse  •  single-strength  equivalent. 

Source:  Florida  Department  of  Citrus. 


Table  4— Brazilian  FCOJ  production  and  utilization,  1979/80-1990/91  

Beginning  Domestic  Ending 

Season  stocks       Production     consumption       Exports  stocks 

— Million  42  degree  Brix  gallons — 


1979/80 

10.3 

150.0 

3.8 

132.1 

24.5 

1980/81 

24.5 

170.0 

4.1 

171.4 

19.0 

1981/82 

19.0 

207.6 

4.5 

204.8 

17.2 

1982/83 

17.2 

195.8 

4.5 

174.8 

33.8 

1983/84 

33.8 

214.1 

4.5 

231.4 

12.1 

1984/85 

12.1 

270.3 

3.4 

263.8 

15.2 

1985/86 

15.2 

301.7 

5.2 

242.0 

69.6 

1986/87 

69.6 

207.9 

6.9 

241.0 

29.7 

1987/88 

29.7 

244.8 

6.9 

254.5 

13.1 

1988/89 

13.1 

245.8 

6.9 

243.8 

8.3 

1989/90 

8.3 

344.8 

6.9 

330.7 

15.5 

1990/91  1/ 

15.5 

284.5 

6.9 

284.5 

8.6 

1/  Forecast. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 
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Ample  Grapefruit  Supplies  in  1990/91 

The  demand  for  fresh  grapefruit  is  strong  in  1990/91  following  last  season's 
freeze-reduced  availability  and  high  prices,  but  sluggish  retail  demand  and 
relatively  high  inventories  are  curbing  processing  demand. 


Good  Grapefruit  Supplies 
In  1990/91 

Smaller-than-expected  fruit  sizes  and 
heavier-than-expected  fruit  droppage 
have  moderately  reduced  prospects  for 
Florida's  1990/91  grapefruit  harvest 
from  October's  initial  forecast.  The 
March  forecast  for  the  total  U.S.  grape- 
fruit crop  (excluding  production  in 
California's  "other  areas")  placed  pro- 
duction at  2.17  million  short  tons  (52.5 
miUion  boxes),  up  22  percent  from  last 
season's  freeze-reduced  production. 
The  March  forecast  placed  total  Rorida 
grapefruit  production  at  1.99  miUion 
short  tons  (46.7  million  boxes),  up  31 
percent  from  last  season,  but  8  percent 
less  than  October's  initial  forecast.  Pro- 
duction prospects  in  the  California  des- 
ert region  and  in  Arizona,  as  of  March 
1991,  indicate  a  combined  crop  that  is 
about  1  percent  smaller  than  last 
season's  188,000  short  tons.  Because 
of  damage  to  Texas  grapefruit  trees  in- 
flicted by  the  December  1989  freeze, 
forecasts  for  Texas  production  will  not 
be  made  this  season  unless  significant 
commercial  volumes  become  available. 


Increased  availability  of  fresh-market- 
quality  Florida  grapefruit  and  lower 
prices  portend  a  good  season  for  U.S. 
grapefruit  exports.  In  February,  the 
USDA  forecast  U.S.  fresh  grapefruit  ex- 
ports for  1990/91  at  523,598  short  tons, 
up  66  percent  from  last  season  and  near 
1988/89's  record  volume.  U.S.  fresh 
grapefruit  exports  between  September 


and  December  1990  were  137,789  short 
tons,  11  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
U.S.  export  volume  to  most  major  for- 
eign markets  (Canada,  France,  and 
Netherlands)  was  significantly  im- 
proved; however,  shipments  to  Japan 
lagged  year-ago  levels,  possibly  be- 
cause of  this  season's  smaller  grapefruit 
sizes. 


Table  5 — Fresh  grapefruit  shipments,  Florida,  1985/86  through  1989/90  and 

 estimates  for  1990/91  

Season  1/ 


Item 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/38 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  2/ 

—1 ,000  4/5  bushel  cartons— 

Domestic 

24.469 

22,764 

21.337 

19.482 

14.276 

22,500 

Export 

14,223 

18,412 

23.861 

26.881 

11.434 

23,500 

Canada 

3,144 

2.940 

3.191 

3.313 

2.106 

3,400 

Europe  3/ 

4,865 

6,231 

8.447 

8,840 

3,904 

8,000 

Far  East 

6.214 

9.241 

12.223 

14,728 

5,424 

12,100 

Total  4/ 

38,692 

41,176 

45,198 

46,363 

25,710 

46,000 

1/  Seasons  are  August  1  through  July  31. 
21  Florida  Department  of  Citrus  forecast  as  of  February  1991. 
3/  Includes  some  offshore  exports  not  destined  for  Europe. 
4/  Some  figures  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Florida  Department  of  Citrus. 


Strong  Fresh  Market  Demand 
Offsets  Weak  Processing 
Demand 

The  demand  for  fresh  grapefruit  is 
strong  in  1990/91  following  last 
season's  freeze-reduced  availability 
and  high  prices.  In  January,  the  Rorida 
Deparmient  of  Citrus  forecast  1990/91 
fresh  grapefruit  utilization  at  a  record 
977,500  short  tons,  49  percent  of  the 
State's  total  crop.  Rorida's  Citrus  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  reported  that 
almost  53  percent  of  Rorida's  grape- 
fruit harvest  through  February  had  been 
shipped  to  the  fresh  market,  compared 
with  only  38  percent  a  year  earlier  and 
47  percent  2  years  ago.  Processing  de- 
mand for  fresh  grapefruit  is  soft  this 
season  due  to  sluggish  retail  demand  for 
grapefruit  juice  and  relatively  high  in- 
ventories. 


Figure  6 

Florida  Grapefruit  Production  and  Use 
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Table  6 — Grapefruit  used  for  frozen  concentrate,  Florida, 


1984/85-1990/91 


Season 

Production 

Used  for 
frozen  concentrates 

Yield 
per  box 

— Million  boxes — 

Percent 

Gallons  1/ 

1 984/85 

44.0 

23.0 

52.3 

1.08 

1985/86 

46.8 

21.6 

46.2 

1.20 

1986/87 

49.8 

24.1 

48.4 

1.20 

1987/88 

53.8 

26.7 

49.6 

1.20 

1988/89 

54.8 

26.6 

48.5 

1.18 

1989/90 

35.7 

19.4 

54.3 

1.12 

1990/91  2J 

46.7 

1.23 

—  =  Not  available. 

1/  Gallons  per  box  at  40.0  degrees  Brix  equivalent. 
21  Preliminary. 

Sources:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA,  and  Florida  Citrus  Processors  Association. 


Smaller  Grapefruit  Juice  Pack 
Expected 

Florida  processors  are  expected  to  pack 
slightly  more  frozen  concentrated 
grapefruit  juice  (FCGJ)  from  this 
season's  larger  crop.  In  January,  the 
norida  Department  of  Citrus  estimated 
that  the  1990/91  pack  of  Florida  FCGJ 
would  total  24.9  million  gallons  (40  de- 
grees Brix),  14  percent  more  than  last 
season.  The  pack,  combined  with  car- 
ryin  stocks  of  12.5  million  gallons, 
should  result  in  total  availability  of 
about  37.4  million  gallons  of  Florida 
FCGJ.  During  the  first  12  weeks  of  the 
FCGJ  processing  season  which  began 
December  1 ,  Honda  processors  packed 
1 3.2  million  gallons  of  FCGJ,  compared 
with  16.5  million  the  previous  year. 
The  smaller  pack  has  offset  sluggish 
movement  and  allowed  Florida  proces- 
sors to  draw  down  heavy  inventories. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  February, 
Florida  processors  were  reported  hold- 
ing 20.9  million  gallons  of  FCGJ,  19 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Florida  processors  are  also  expected  to 
pack  more  chilled  grapefruit  juice 
(CG  J)  in  1 990/9 1  as  a  result  of  the  larger 
Florida  grapefruit  crop.  The  Florida 
pack  of  canned  grapefruit  juice  (CSSG) 
is  expected  to  barely  exceed  last 
season's  6.0  million  gallons  as  canners 


continue  to  draw  down  relatively  heavy 
CSSG  inventories  built  over  the  past  3 
seasons.  Florida  processors  were  re- 
ported to  have  packed  16.2  million  gal- 
lons of  CGJ  through  the  third  week  of 
February,  1 1  percent  more  than  a  year 
ago,  with  43  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
cessed from  fresh  fruit,  compared  with 
21  percent  last  year.  Conversely,  the 
Florida  CSSG  pack  was  2.7  million  gal- 
lons, lagging  a  year  earlier  by  13  per- 
cent 


Sluggish  1991  movement  for  CGJ  as  a 
result  of  continuing  high  retail  prices 
has  yet  to  offset  the  larger  pack,  leaving 
Rorida  processors  holding  52  percent 
more  CGJ  inventory  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  February  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. CSSG  inventories  were  down  29 
percent  from  a  year  ago  as  the  smaller 
pack  has  more  than  offset  slower  move- 
ment to  date.  Demand  is  expected  to 
continue  sluggish  unless  retail  price  de- 
clines are  forthcoming. 
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U.S.  Lemon  Supplies  Tighten  With  California  Freeze 


As  California's  late-December  freeze  reduced  prospects  of  the  largest  California 
lemon  crop  in  over  3  years,  strong  demand  for  fresh  and  processing  lemons 
continues  to  strengthen  grower  prices. 


Freeze  Reduced  Crop  Prospects 

Following  three  consecutive  seasons  of 
production  shortfalls,  prospects  for  a 
larger  1990/91  lemon  crop  in  California 
were  dashed  by  last  December's  freez- 
ing temperatures.  At  the  time  of  the 
freeze,  only  25  percent  of  the  State's 
lemon  crop  had  been  harvested.  While 
temperatures  in  California's  major 
lemon-growing  region  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  were  less  ex- 
treme than  in  its  primary  orange  produc- 
tion areas,  losses  were  reported.  In  Jan- 
uary and  February,  the  post-freeze 
forecast  placed  the  California  lemon 
crop  at  532,000  short  tons,  18  percent 
less  than  December's  pre-freeze  fore- 
cast and  down  1 1  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious season.  While  a  28  percent  larger 
Arizona  lemon  crop  will  partially  offset 
the  loss,  U.S.  lemon  production  for  the 
season  is  expected  to  total  only  673,000 
short  tons,  the  smallest  crop  in  19  years. 

Strong  Prices  for  Fresh  and 
Processing  Lemons 

Shorter  supplies  of  fresh  market  quality 
lemons  have  boosted  grower  prices  for 
fresh  market  lemons  well  above  last  sea- 
son. In  February,  grower  on-tree  prices 
for  California  fresh  market  lemons  av- 
eraged $20.55  per  box,  compared  with 
$14.98  a  year  earlier.  In  Arizona,  where 
the  lemon  crop  escaped  damage  from 
cold  weather,  growers  have  also  bene- 
fitted from  the  short  fresh  market  situa- 
tion and  high  prices.  Grower  on-tree 
prices  for  Arizona  fresh  market  lemons 
averaged  $  17.55  per  box  in  February,  22 
percent  above  a  year  ago. 

Exports  Curtailed  in  1990/91 

Because  of  the  freeze  and  shortage  of 
fresh-market-quality  lemons,  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Cadifomia  lemon  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  processed  this  season.  Al- 
though movement  from  the 
California/Arizona  region  was  running  8 
percent  ahead  of  last  season  through  late- 
February,  47  percent  of  the  harvest  to  date 
had  been  channeled  into  the  processing 


market,  compared  with  33  percent  a 
year  earUer.  Grower  prices  for  process- 
ing lemons  remain  relatively  high — de- 
spite the  increase  in  processing  sup- 
plies— because  of  the  strong  processing 
demand  for  lemons  that  developed  over 
the  past  four  seasons  of  small  crops. 
High  fresh  market  prices  in  recent  years 
have  encouraged  fresh  market  sales. 

The  reduction  in  availability  of  fresh 
market  quality  lemons  will  curtail  the 
volume  of  U.S.  fresh  lemon  exports  in 


1990/91.  Through  late  February,  Cali- 
fornia/Arizona fresh  lemon  exports 
lagged  year-earlier  levels  by  9  percent 
and  accounted  for  only  16  percent  of  the 
total  California/Arizona  lemon  harvest 
to  date,  compared  with  22  percent  a  year 
earlier.  Also  in  February,  USDA  esti- 
mated that  U.S.  lemon  exports  would 
total  only  137,789  short  tons  in  1990/91, 
down  7  percent  from  last  season.  Other 
major  Northern  Hemisphere  lemon  ex- 
porters, such  as  Spain  and  Italy,  also 
have  shorter  supplies  this  season. 


Figure  7 


U.S.  Lemons:  Production  and  Season-Average  Grower  Price 
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Figure  8 

U.S.  Exports  of  Fresh  Lemons 
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Noncitrus  Outlook 

Total  Noncitrus  Fruit  Production  Down  6  Percent  in  1990 

Despite  smaller  total  supplies,  higher  prices  boosted  the  total  value  of  utilized 
production  of  noncitrus  fruit  in  1990  by  2  percent. 


Utilized  Production  Declines  from 
1 989/90  s  Record 

Utilized  production  of  the  major  non- 
citrus fruits  in  1990  declined  6  percent 
from  1 989 's  record  of  1 5.8  million  short 
tons.  Sharply  smaller  domestic  crops  of 
sweet  and  tart  cherries,  cranberries,  and 
California  prunes,  combined  with  mod- 
erately smaJicrcrops  of  apples,  bananas, 
figs,  grapes,  kiwifruit,  papayas,  and 
peaches  more  than  offset  larger  crops  of 
nectarines,  strawberries,  olives,  pears, 
California  plums,  dates,  and  avocados. 
The  1990  value  of  utilized  production 
(excluding  avocados,  figs,  guavas,  Cal- 
ifornia prunes,  and  pomegranates  for 
which  data  are  not  yet  available)  stands 
at  S4.93  billion  compared  with  1989's 
$4.84  billion  (excluding  the  same  com- 
modities). 


California  Drougfit  Creates  Pro- 
duction Uncertainty 

The  California  drought,  now  in  its  fifth 
year,  has  created  some  concern  about 
the  1991  fruit  crop.  From  October  1, 
1990  to  March  9, 1991,  precipitation  in 
California  has  been  about  45-50  percent 
of  normal  and  runoff  from  major  water- 
sheds has  been  much  below  15  percent 
of  normal. 

The  drought  is  not  expected  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  fruit  production  or  raise 
prices  despite  the  serious  decline  in 
water  available  for  irrigation.  Major  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  fruit  growers  and 
public  programs  will  be  made  to  facili- 
tate shifting  water  to  fruit  trees  and  vine- 
yards as  the  cost  of  losing  them  repre- 


sents substantial  investment  and  fore- 
gone income  from  future  harvests. 

The  cold  weather  that  gripped  the  West- 
em  United  States  in  late  December  1990 
reportedly  has  had  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  Western  stonefruit  crops,  especially 
in  Washington  and  Idaho.  The  pear 
crop  was  also  adversely  affected,  espe- 
cially the  Bartlctt  crop.  The  cold 
weather  and  resulting  damage  was  quite 
general  across  the  West,  but  consider- 
able variability  seems  to  exist  between 
orchards.  The  full  extent  of  the  damage 
will  not  be  known  until  later  this  spring. 
Apple  trees  apparently  handled  the  cold 
without  serious  damage  in  most  States. 
Many  factors  can  yet  impact  the  1991 
U.S.  fruit  crop  as  the  spring  advances. 


Table  7 — Utilized  production  and  value  of  noncitrus  fruit,  by  types,  United  States.  1988-90 


Value  of 

Crop  Utilized  production  utilized  production 


1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

—1.000  Short  tons— 

—1 ,000  dollars 

Apples 

4,539.2 

4,958.7 

4,742.4 

1.149.723 

1,034.437 

1.292,107 

Apricots 

93.5 

119.0 

120.4 

33,927 

40.222 

41.225 

Avocados 

192.6 

138.1 

3/ 

220,110 

249.700 

3/ 

Bananas 

6.6 

6.0 

5.7 

4,356 

4.344 

4.407 

Cherries,  sweet 

184.5 

190.9 

132.4 

145.330 

136,125 

118.589 

Cherries,  tart 

116.8 

121.5 

101.5 

43,775 

35.348 

29,647 

Cranberries 

204.0 

187.4 

168.5 

186.340 

164,720 

147,176 

Dates 

22.0 

22.0 

23.0 

19.712 

21.780 

20,079 

Figs,  California 

55.5 

48.0 

46.0 

19.530 

18.341 

3/ 

Grapes 

6.032.1 

5,930.1 

5,560.1 

1.607,098 

1.862.848 

1,595.248 

Guavas 

9.3 

10.3 

3/ 

2.487 

3.090 

3/ 

Kiwifruit,  California 

29.5 

37.0 

36.0 

22,420 

14.800 

24,264 

Nectarines,  Californi 

200.0 

200.0 

211.0 

78,861 

79.645 

99.940 

Olives,  California 

87.5 

123.0 

131.0 

45.316 

60.030 

60,411 

Papayas 

34.5 

37.0 

34.0 

12.354 

14.380 

14,648 

Peaches 

1,224.3 

1.104.4 

1,055.3 

382,182 

360.751 

365,443 

Pears 

860.4 

916.5 

958.7 

235,423 

253.602 

284,228 

Pineapples 

659.0 

580.0 

575.0 

107,402 

98.310 

99,255 

Pomegranates  1/ 

18.0 

18.0 

6,454 

4.906 

Plums,  California 

216.0 

216.0 

222.0 

102,661 

96,146 

133,804 

Prunes,  California 

469.6 

754.8 

463.1 

118,082 

176,054 

3/ 

Plums  &  prunes  2/ 

48.1 

43.9 

43.2 

8.805 

9,079 

8,516 

Strawberries 

589.6 

571.0 

628.7 

544,279 

537.756 

593,739 

Total 

15.892.6 

16,333.6 

15,258.0 

5,096,627 

5,276,414 

4,932,726 

1/  Discontinued  after  Iho  1989  crop. 

2/  Idnho,  MIchionn.  OroQon,  and  Washlnolon. 

3/Dala  avallablo  July  0,  1901. 


Sourco:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Sorvice.  USDA. 
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Apple  Prices  and  Grower  Returns  Improve  Significantly  in  1990 

Despite  a  smaller  apple  crop  in  1990,  higher  prices  lifted  the  value  of  utilized 
production  25  percent  above  the  year  before. 


Smaller  Supplies  Boost  Prices 

This  season's  smaller  apple  crop  and 
strong  export  demand  have  held  fresh 
apple  prices  significantly  above  a  year 
ago.  In  February,  the  grower  price  for 
fresh  apples  was  20.7  cents  per  pound, 
compared  to  12.4  cents  for  the  same 
month  the  year  before.  Despite  the  4 
percent  smaller  crop,  the  total  value  of 
utilized  apple  production  in  the  United 
States  is  projected  at  $  1 .29  billion,  com- 
pared to  $1.03  billion  the  year  before. 
This  has  led  to  a  much  improved  season 
for  U.S.  apple  growers  in  most  States, 
especially  Washington,  the  leading 
apple  producing  State,  where  grower 
returns  are  projected  to  increase  42  per- 
cent over  last  year.  Grower  returns  for 
the  1990/91  season  are  projected  down 
more  than  10  percent  from  the  year  be- 
fore in  Kansas,  Utah,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Colorado,  Illinois  and  Georgia, 
where  higher  prices  were  more  than  off- 
set with  sharp  production  declines. 

Exports  Higher 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  against  most  foreign  currencies 
has  helped  to  increase  exports  sharply 
ahead  of  last  year.  Exports  of  fresh 
apples  for  the  last  6  months  of  1990 
were  230,852  short  tons,  up  20  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  Exports  in- 
creased to  almost  all  major  markets  in- 
cluding Taiwan,  Canada,  Hong  Kong, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  EC.  Good 
prices  in  U.S.  markets  this  year  may 
increase  U.S.  imports  from  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries. 

Stocks  Remain  Manageable 

Although  apple  stocks  as  reported  by 
USDA's  monthly  Cold  Storage  Report 
are  at  levels  slightly  above  a  year  ago. 


they  are  not  likely  to  present  a  problem 
this  year.  International  Apple  Institute 
figures  indicate  that  apple  stocks  on 
March  1,  1991,  were  11  percent  below 
a  year  ago.   This  indicates  that  con- 


Rgure  9 

U.S.  Fresh  Apple  Prices 

$/lb. 
0.3 


sumer  demand  for  apples  has  main- 
tained the  recovery  from  the  Alar  scare 
two  seasons  ago.  With  slocks  at  current 
levels,  prices  should  remain  strong  for 
the  balance  of  the  marketing  season. 
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Table  8 — Apples,  fresh  cold  storage  holdings 

at  end  of  the  month,  1 988/89-1 990/91 


Months 

1988/89 

1 989/90 

1990/91 

— Million  pounds- 

August 

5.1 

8.0 

8.8 

September 

1 ,857.7 

2.252.0 

3.005.0 

October 

4.601.8 

4,468.1 

4,589.9 

November 

3,904.3 

3,845.8 

4,003.7 

December 

3.265.8 

3.220.8 

3,378.3 

January 

2,659.7 

2.571.7 

2,694.8 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Freezes  Dampen  1990/91  Avocado  Production 


U.S.  avocado  production  in  1990/91  was  tempered  by  Florida's  December  1989 
freeze  and  California's  December  1990  freeze.  U.S.  exports  continue  to  be 
constrained  by  tight  supplies  and  high  prices. 


Smallest  Florida  Crop  In  Over  10 
Years 

The  impact  of  the  December  1989 
freeze  on  Florida  avocado  production 
became  apparent  in  1990/91.  Estimated 
certified  shipments  (includes  shipments 
in  regulated  containers  sold  in  interstate 
commerce)  totaled  only  744,500  50- 
pound  bushels,  down  42  percent  from 
last  season  and  the  smallest  crop  in  over 
10  years.  The  production  shortfall  re- 
sulted from  a  light  bloom  and  fruit  set 
on  winter-variety  trees.  Little  damage 
was  sustained  by  the  summer  avocado 
varieties,  which  subsequently  produced 
a  good  summer  crop.  Harvest  of  the 
smaller  1990/91  Florida  crop  was  essen- 
tially completed  in  early  March. 

Freeze  Reduces  California  Crop 
By  20  Percent 

California  avocado  production  was  also 
curtailed  in  1990/91  (November/De- 
cember) by  December  1990's  freezing 
temperatures  in  the  Stale.  Although  an 
official  production  forecast  for  the  Cal- 
ifornia avocado  crop  is  not  available, 
the  California  Avocado  Commission 
estimated  that  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  1990/91  California  crop  was  lost 
due  to  freeze  damage.  In  1989/90,  Cal- 
ifornia produced  4  million  50-pound 
bushels  of  avocados,  representing  75 
percent  of  total  U.S.  production. 

Even  with  the  freeze  damage,  California 
avocado  supplies  are  exp>ccicd  to  be 
larger  than  last  season's  poor  crop. 
While  it  is  still  loo  early  to  assess  tree 
damage  and  loss,  early  indications  are 
that  U"ees  sustained  only  minimal  dam- 
age. However,  damage  to  blooms  could 
result  in  light  fruit  set  and  a  small 
1991/92  crop. 


Tight  Supplies  Constrain  Exports 

Short  California  avocado  supplies  for 
the  third  consecutive  season  will  con- 
strain U.S.  exports  again  in  1990/91. 
U.S.  avocado  exports  dropped  from 
around  9,921  short  tons  in  1988/89  (Oc- 
tober/September) to  6,862  short  tons  in 
1 989/90.  Exports  between  October  and 


December  1990,  969  short  tons,  were 
off  60  percent  from  the  same  period  last 
season.  The  short  supply  situation  has 
particularly  affected  shipments  to  EC 
markets  (France,  Netherlands,  and 
United  Kingdom)  and  Japan.  Ship- 
ments to  Canada  apparently  were  not  as 
seriously  affected. 


Figure  10 

U.S.  Exports  of  Fresh  Avocados 

1 ,000  metric  tons 


^UCanada  H"EC^12  l  il  Japan         I    I  Others 
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Table  9 — U.S.  avocado  production  by  State, 


1980/81-1989/90 


Crop  year 

Florida 

California 

Hawaii 

Total 

-1 ,000  short  tons— - 

1980/81 

30.8 

238.0 

0.8 

269.6 

1981/82 

25.8 

157.0 

0.6 

183.4 

1982/83 

34.7 

202.0 

0.8 

237.5 

1983/84 

27.0 

247.0 

0.6 

274.6 

1984/85 

29.5 

200.0 

0.6 

230.1 

1985/86 

28.5 

160.0 

0.6 

189.1 

1986/87 

24.7 

278.0 

0.7 

303.4 

1987/88 

29.0 

180.0 

0.5 

209.5 

1988/89 

27.0 

165.0 

0.6 

192.6 

1989/90 

33.5 

104.0 

0.6 

138.1 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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U.S.  Pear  Production  Sets  New  Record 

strong  export  demand  causes  prices  for  pears  other  than  Bartlett  to  rise  sharply. 


Record  High  Production  Again  in 
1990/91 

U.S.  pear  production  totaled  958,650 
short  tons  in  1990,  up  over  4  percent 
from  last  season  and  2  percent  above  the 
1987  record.  The  increase  is  attributed 
to  significant  gains  in  Bartlett  pear  pro- 
duction in  the  top  three  producing 
States:  California,  Washington,  and  Or- 
egon. For  all  pear  production  in  1990, 
including  Bartlett,  Washington  was  up 
6.6  percent  to  372,000  short  tons,  Cah- 
fomia  was  up  5.4  percent  to  332,000 
short  tons,  and  Oregon  was  up  6  percent 
to  228,000  short  tons.  These  three 
States  accounted  for  over  97  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  commercial  pear  crop  in 
1990.  Gains  in  these  States  and  Utah, 
were  partially  offset  by  sharp  declines 
in  all  other  pear  producing  States:  New 
York,  down  10  percent;  Pennsylvania, 
down  41  percent;  Colorado,  down  38 
percent;  and  Michigan,  down  69  per- 
cent. 

Fresh  Pear  Exports  Up  Sharply 

U.S .  fresh  pear  exports  so  far  this  season 
(July-December)  totaled  76,673  short 
tons,  up  34  percent  from  last  year's  and 
equal  to  about  13  percent  of  total  U.S. 
fresh  utilization  this  crop  year.  The 
weaker  dollar  and  promotion  expendi- 
tures under  USDA's  Targeted  Export 
Assistance  program  has  helped  boost 
exports.  Domestic  shipments  have 
been  somewhat  sluggish. 

Higher  Fresh  Pear  Prices  Offset 
Lower  Processing  Prices 

The  proportion  of  the  pear  crop  utilized 
as  fresh  dropped  slightly  to  about  49 
percent  this  year,  compared  to  about 
49.5  percent  last  year.  The  grower  price 
for  fresh  and  processed  Bartlett  pears 
declined,  reflecting  the  much  larger 
Bartlett  crop.  Prices  for  other  pears 
jumped  26  percent,  as  total  production 
was  essentially  unchanged  from  1989 
and  exports  rose.  The  increase  in  other 
pear  prices  caused  the  all-pear  price  to 
increase  from  $277  per  ton  last  season 
to  $296  this  season. 


Grower  Returns  Increase 

The  total  value  of  utilized  production 
for  the  1990  crop  is  estimated  at  $284 
million,  compared  to  $254  million  last 
year.  However,  the  value  of  utilized 
production  in  California  declined  as 
lower  Bartlett  pear  prices  overshad- 
owed the  increase  in  other  pear  prices. 
Also,  sharply  smaller  crops  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  and  Colorado  greatly 
reduced  the  value  of  production  to 
growers  in  those  States.  Growers  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  had  a  good 
year,  as  their  total  value  of  production  is 


projected  up  12  and  42  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

January  31  Stocks  Down  5 
Percent 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  fresh  pears  on 
January  31, 1991,  totaled  191.1  million 
pounds,  about  5  percent  below  the  same 
date  a  year  ago.  This  reflects  a  steady 
domestic  demand  but  strong  export  de- 
mand. Because  of  brisk  demand  for 
fresh  pears  this  season,  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  strong  for  the  balance 
of  the  season. 


Figure  1 1 

U.S.  Fresh  Pear  Prices 

$/ton 


200  - 
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Table  10 — Pears,  fresh  cold  storage  holdings 


at  end  of  month,  1988/89-1990/91 


Months 

1 988/89 

1989/90 

1 990/91 

— 1 ,000  pounds — 

August 

117,594 

157,908 

199,818 

September 

434,015 

446,156 

578,028 

October 

425.720 

436,884 

449,580 

November 

368.325 

368,812 

322,569 

December 

295,514 

272,768 

266,156 

January 

234,583 

200.156 

191,073 

Source:  National  Agricultrual  Statistics  Service.  USDA. 
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Market  Prospects  Bright  for  Florida  and  California 
Strawberry  Growers 

While  Florida  strawberry  shipments  set  a  new  record  in  December  1990,  Califor- 
nia growers  were  moderately  set  back  by  freezing  weather.  With  only  minimal 
losses,  California  prospects  appear  good,  with  strong  fresh  market  and  processing 
demand. 


Record  Florida  Shipments  In 
December 

After  suffering  a  setback  from  the  De- 
cember 1989  freeze,  Florida  strawberry 
production  rebounded  in  1990/91  with 
record  shipments  in  December  1990. 
The  industry  reported  that  Florida  ship- 
ments during  the  month  totaled  12.9 
million  pounds,  more  than  double  a  year 
earlier.  Optimum  weather  conditions 
and  heavier  planting  of  early  maturing 
varieties  contributed  to  the  larger  vol- 
ume of  Florida  strawberries  shipped 
earlier  this  season. 

California  Production  Sustains 
Little  Freeze  Damage 

California's  December  21-26  freeze 
curbed  availability  of  the  State's  fresh 
strawberries  early  in  the  season.  Al- 
though most  strawberry  producing 
areas  escaped  serious  damage,  some  re- 
planting in  freeze-damaged  areas  was 
necessary.  Southern  California  grow- 
ers began  picking  in  late  January,  but 
volume  shipments  were  not  available 
until  late  February  because  of  the 
freeze. 


Strong  Demand  and  Firm  Prices 

Wholesale  processing  prices  for  straw- 
berries firmed  in  late  January  with  the 
anticipation  that  more  California  fruit 
would  be  moved  to  the  fresh  market  this 
spring  due  to  strong  fresh-market  de- 
mand. Although  February  1  cold  stor- 
age inventories  of  frozen  strawberries 
were  19  percent  above  a  year  earlier, 
domestic  and  export  movement  has 
been  brisk.  U.S.  frozen  strawberry  ex- 
ports were  32.8  million  pounds  in  1990, 
a  67-percent  gain  over  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  increase  was  in 
shipments  to  the  Japanese  market.  U.S. 
imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  strawberries 
are  expected  to  decline  in  1990/91  due 
to  larger  domestic  supplies. 


Figure  12 

U.S.  strawberries:  Utilized  Production  and 
Season-Average  Grower  Prices 

Cents/pound 


Table  11- 

-Strawberry  imports, 

United  States,  1983 

-90 

Calendar 

year 

Fresh 

Frozen 

— Million  pounds — 

1983 

5.1 

42.5 

1984 

8.8 

50.9 

1985 

9.6 

59.7 

1986 

12.9 

50.7 

1987 

33.2 

79.2 

1988 

30.2 

64.6 

1989 

34.7 

42.5 

1990 

32.2 

72.0 

Source:  Bureau  o(  Census,  Department  of  Cmmerce. 
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Record  Tree  Nut  Production  Pushes  Supply  and 
Receipts  Higher 

1990  production  was  higher  than  expected,  up  20  percent  from  1989.  Large 
beginning  stoc/cs  for  1990/91  caused  a  record  supply.  Prices  were  mixed  but 
grower  receipts  will  be  higher  overall.  Prospects  for  improved  prices  in  1991/92 
will  be  hindered  by  higher  carryin  stocks.  Grower  receipts  could  make  modest 
gains. 


U.S.  tree  nut  production  in  1990  totaled 
a  record  high  964,300  short  tons  (in- 
shell  equivalent  weight),  up  20  percent 
from  1989  and  1  percent  above  1987 's 
previous  record  harvest  of 956,900  tons. 
Utilized  production  of  pecans  was  down 
substantially  and  walnut  production 
was  only  slightly  lower  in  1990,  but 
increases  in  almonds,  hazelnuts  (fil- 
berts), macadam ias  and  pistachios  more 
than  offset  these  decreases.  Production 
was  higher  primarily  because  of  im- 
proved yields  as  overall  acreage  in- 
creased only  slightly.  Bearing  acres  of 
all  tree  nuts  (except  pecans)  totaled 
683,050  acres  in  1990,  compared  with 
the  record  of  686,300  acres  in  1988. 

With  normal  weather,  production  of 
most  U.S.  tree  nut  crops  is  expected  to 
be  moderately  lower  in  1991.  Produc- 
tion of  some  tree  nuts  (almonds,  pista- 
chios, and  hazelnuts)  is  likely  to  fall 
because  of  the  alternate-year  production 
pattern.  Pecan  and  macadamia  produc- 
tion is  likely  to  increase. 


Prices  Mostly  Lower,  Grower 
Receipts  Higher  In  1990  In  Spite 
of  Record  Supply 

The  preliminary  value  of  production  for 
domestic  tree  nuts,  excluding  walnuts, 
was  $981  million  in  1990,  up  26  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  and  5  percent  above 
1988.  Walnut  value  of  production  will 
be  available  July  9.  In  aggregate, 
grower  cash  receipts  for  tree  nuts  in  the 
1990/91  marketing  season  will  proba- 
bly reach  a  new  record  high.  In 
1987/88,  total  grower  receipts  hit  a  re- 
cord $1.13  billion.  Values  of  produc- 
tion increased  for  all  1990  tree  nut 
crops. 

Prices  received  by  growers  were  sub- 
stantially higher  for  pecans  because  of 
the  small  crop.  However,  growers  re- 
ceived lower  prices  for  other  tree  nuts. 
Prices  may  improve  for  most  tree  nut 
crops  harvested  in  1991  but  lower  ex- 
pected production  may  cause  only  mod- 
est, if  any,  increase  in  grower  receipts. 


Grower  Prices  and  Cash  Receipts 
for  Almonds  Should  Improve  in 
1991  Crop  Season 

California  production  in  1990  was  655 
million  pounds,  shelled  basis,  up  34  per- 
cent from  1989  and  only  1  percent 
below  the  record  high  1987  harvest. 
However,  total  supply  this  season,  at 
827  million  pounds,  was  up  about  100 
million  pounds  or  14  percent  from 
1989/90.  However,  the  marketable  sup- 
ply was  much  lower  due  to  214  million 
pounds  held  off  the  market  in  a  reserve 
pool.  Beginning  stocks  for  1990/91 
were  significantly  lower  than  the  previ- 
ous season,  but  carryin  to  the  1991/92 
marketing  season  could  be  the  highest 
stock  level  yet  which  will  hamper  price 
recovery. 

California  bearing  acreage  of  almonds 
fell  to  407,000  acres  and  is  expected  to 
continue  to  fall  as  removals  will  more 
than  offset  small  planting  levels  in  re- 
cent years.  Yield,  at  1,610  shelled 
pounds  per  acre,  was  well  above  normal 
in  1 990  but  will  likely  be  lower  for  1 99 1 
due  to  the  alternate-bearing  characteris- 
tic of  this  crop. 

The  average  grower  price  fell  to  $.85 
per  pound  in  1990,  the  lowest  since 
1985.  Prices  may  improve  in  1991/92 
if  world  production  and  supplies  fall. 
The  industry  reports  that  almond  prices 
are  trending  up  and  buyers  are  bumping 
up  against  the  reserve.  The  Almond 
Board  of  CaUfomia  has  announced  that 
it  will  release  an  additional  5  percent  of 
the  reserve. 

Almond  supply  (production  plus  car- 
ryin) in  the  major  producing  countries 
reached  647,057  short  tons  (shelled 
basis)  in  1990/91, 8  percent  higher  than 
in  1989/90,  due  to  a  larger  U.S.  crop  and 
large  carryin  stocks  of  Spanish  al- 
monds. U.S.  and  world  consumption 
and  exports  are  expected  to  be  at  new 
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record  highs  in  1990/91.  However, 
ending  slocks  should  rise  from  ihcir  pre- 
vious high  which  will  hinder  markets  in 
1991/92. 

Record  World  Hazelnut  Supplies 
Hindering  U.S.  Prospects 

U.S.  production  in  1990,  at  22,800  short 
tons  (in-shell  basis),  was  well-above 
normal.  Acreage  is  trending  up  and  the 
yield  was  excellent.  Production  and 
yield  are  likely  to  fall  in  1991.  The 
estimated  grower  price  of  S78 1  per  short 
ton  received  for  the  1990  crop  was 
lower  than  1989's  S821  per  ton.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  large  crop,  total  grower 
receipts  made  a  significant  jump  over 
the  two  previous  seasons.  This  may  not 
be  repeated  in  the  1991/92  season. 
Prices  are  not  likely  to  improve  much  as 
world  supplies  continue  well  above  nor- 
mal. Beginning  slocks  and  world  sup- 
ply of  hazelnuts  in  1990/91  were  at  re- 
cord highs.  Foreign  production  could 
rebound  in  1991  which  would  increase 
already  burdensome  slocks. 

U.S.  Pistachio  Crop  To  Fall  In 
1991,  but  Price  Will  Rebound 

The  California  pistachio  production  of 
1 18  million  pounds  (in-shcU  basis),  set 
a  new  record  last  year.  The  yield  of 
2,290  pounds  per  acre  was  also  beiier- 
ihan-expccted  for  a  large  crop  year.  The 
U.S.  crop  in  1991  will  likely  be  much 
smaller  ihan  in  1990. 

The  U.S.  grower  price  fell  sharply  to 
$1.09  per  pound,  compared  with  $1.63 
in  1989  and  $1.22  in  1988.  The  grower 
price  is  expected  to  rise  significantly  in 
1991/92  but  will  not  offset  the  expected 
smaller  production.  This  will  likely  re- 
sult in  lower  cash  receipts  lo  growers 
lhan  the  1990/91  record  level  they  re- 
ceived. Bearing  acreage  is  still  increas- 
ing but  new  plantings  have  slowed  sub- 
stantially in  recent  years.  This  portends 
a  continued  upward  trend  in  production 
in  future  years,  but  at  a  slower  pace  lhan 
in  recent  history. 


Small  1990  Pecan  Crop  Boosts 
Prices  Sharply 

U.S.  pecan  growers  harvested  216  mil- 
lion pounds  (in-shcll  basis)  in  1990,  14 
percent  less  lhan  in  1 989  and  30  percent 
below  1988.  Lowersupplies,  even  with 
more  Mexican  imports,  boosted  the 
grower  price  to  a  record  $1.14  per 
pound,  compared  with  71.5  cents  per 
pound  in  1989  and  54.1  in  1988.  This 
has  pushed  1990/91  grower  receipts  to 
a  record  S246  million.  Since  p)ccans  are 
in  very  short  supply  this  year,  trading 
has  been  near  the  $3.70  FOB  level  this 
season  for  pecan  pieces.  Last  year  pe- 
cans traded  at  around  $2.25. 

Grower  cash  receipts  will  likely  de- 
crease significantly  next  season,  espe- 
cially if  1991/92  pecan  production  and 
supplies  of  competing  nuts  increase. 
The  trend  continues  upward  for  pecan 
acreage  and  production  as  the  inventory 
of  trees  under  10  years  of  age  is  signif- 
icant. 

Beginning  wiih  the  1991/92  marketing 
season,  the  pecan  industry  will  imple- 
ment its  new  national  research  and  pro- 
motion program  which  was  recently  es- 
tablished by  the  1990  Farm  AcL  This 
program  will  not  regulate  pecan  sup- 
plies but  will  assist  the  U.S.  pecan  in- 
dustry to  organize  and  develop  better 
national  research  and  promotion  efforts. 

Smaller  Walnut  Crop  In  1991  To 
Keep  Prices  Firm 

Last  year's  production  of  California  En- 
glish walnuts  was  larger  than  expected 
and  nearly  the  same  as  in  1989  when 
229,000  tons  were  harvested.  At 
220,000  tons  (in-shell  basis),  the  1990 
crop  pushed  supplies  to  a  record  high 
level.  However,  this  is  a  preliminary 
estimate  which  is  expected  to  be  even 
higher  by  the  end  of  this  season.  The 
1990  preliminary  yield  was  only 
slightly  lower  than  the  1987  and  1989 
records.  Production  and  yield  will 
likely  be  moderately  lower  in  1991. 
Bearing  area  has  stabilized  at  about 
178,000  acres,  but  new  plantings  in  re- 
cent years  are  below  historic  levels 
which  may  cause  bearing  acreage  to 
decline  in  the  near  future. 


Domestic  consumption  and  exports 
may  hit  new  records,  leaving  ending 
stocks  for  the  1990/91  season  below  the 
two  previous  seasons.  Since  pecans  are 
very  high-priced  this  season,  packers 
indicate  that  some  customers  are 
switching  to  walnuts.  This  news  is  good 
for  walnut  growers  at  a  lime  when  wal- 
nut supplies  are  plentiful  and  domestic 
demand  appears  to  be  weakening. 

Although  foreign  walnut  supplies  were 
higher  this  season,  U.S.  exports  have 
been  good.  Domestic  demand  has  been 
strong  for  shelled  walnuts  partly  due  to 
reduced  competition  from  pecan  sup- 
plies. However,  quality  of  the  walnut 
crop  this  year  has  been  reported  to  be 
low  which  will  have  a  negative  impact 
on  grower  prices.  The  demand  for  in- 
shell  walnuts  has  softened  somewhat  on 
domestic  markets,  and  also  on  markets 
abroad,  due  to  large  foreign  supplies. 

Prices  will  be  firm  in  1991  if  competing 
supplies  are  not  burdensome.  The  qual- 
ity this  season  was  more  variable  than 
in  1989/90  and  a  greater  percentage  of 
U.S.  #2  grade  was  evident.  Combina- 
tion-grade halves  and  pieces  have  been 
trading  at  about  $  1 .65  per  pound,  while 
the  light  product  has  been  trading  in  the 
$1 .85-$  1 .95  range.  For  average  in-shell 
product,  growers  have  been  receiving 
about  55  cents  per  pound  or  SI  100  per 
short  ton.  Better  quality  will  add  as 
much  as  70  cents  per  pound,  but  prices 
for  poorer  quality  will  be  much  less. 
Grower  prices  for  walnuts  for  shelling 
generally  depend  on  the  variety  and 
meat  yield. 

Macadamla  Prices  Steady  but 
Production,  Receipts  Are  Up 

Acreage,  production,  and  value  of  Ha- 
waiian macadamias  continue  to  in- 
crease. New  record  highs  were  set  in 
1990  and  this  trend  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Grower  prices  remain  mostly  un- 
changed at  about  85-90  cents  per  pound 
(in-shell  basis).  The  U.S.  crop  will  face 
more  competition  as  foreign  supplies 
increase,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  problem  in  the  near  term. 
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World  Nut  Supply  And  Consumption  At  Record  Levels 

Record  world  production  and  stocks  in  the  tree  nut  complex  causing  downward 
pressure  on  grower  prices. 


World  tree  nut  supplies  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally large  for  the  past  two  or 
three  seasons,  creating  downward  pres- 
sure on  grower  prices.  World  consump- 
tion continues  to  show  strong  growth, 
but  supplies  are  growing  at  a  faster  pace. 
Areas  of  some  tree  nut  crops  have  de- 
clined for  the  past  several  seasons  but 
now  have  stabiUzed  or  shown  signs  of 
increasing  again.  In  the  United  States 
and  some  Mediterranean  regions,  many 


older  and  less  productive  orchards  have 
been  removed,  leaving  a  smaller  but 
stronger  set  of  bearing  trees  that  are 
more  responsive  to  good  weather  condi- 
tions and  improved  management  prac- 
tices. If  successful,  the  10-year  EC  Tree 
Nut  Program  announced  September  1 , 
1989,  would  assist  European  producers 
to  maintain  their  orchards  and  become 
more  competitive  with  U.S.  tree  nuts. 


Tree  Nut  Supplies  Will  Continue 
To  Trend  Upward 

Although  beginning  slocks  were  lower, 
U.S,  aggregate  production  of  tree  nuts 
in  1990  was  higher  and  resulted  in  a 
record  supply.  Similar  situations  ex- 
isted in  foreign  countries  where  either 
production  or  stocks  caused  supplies  to 
continue  at  very  high  levels.  Notewor- 
thy were  near-record  supplies  of  Span- 


Table  12 — World  tree  nuts:  Production,  supply,  and  distribution,  by  country,  1988/89-1990/91  1/  

Country      Marketing    Beginning  Total  Domestic  Ending 

 year  21        stocks      Production     Imports    supply      Exports    consumption  stocks 

— Metric  tons,  in-shell  basis — 


China  (Mainland) 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

0 
0 
0 

177,100 
160,050 
190,000 

0 
0 
0 

177,100 
160,050 
190,000 

54,820 
51,000 
63,000 

122,280 
109,050 
127,000 

0 
0 
0 

France 

1988/89 
1 989/90 
1990/91 

0 
0 

5,000 

21.500 
26.200 
26.000 

1 1 .400 
6.900 
5,000 

32,900 
33.100 
36  000 

10,900 
1 1 ,200 
1 1 ,500 

22,000 
16.900 
21 ,500 

0 

5,000 
3,000 

Greece 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

8,228 
10,137 
1 1 ,287 

66,270 
62,083 
49,620 

5,172 
5,338 
9.990 

79.669 
77.558 
70,897 

19,329 
15,485 
9,424 

50,203 
50,786 
51,119 

10,137 
1 1 ,287 
10,354 

India 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

1.480 
980 
480 

18.000 
17.000 
20.000 

0 
0 
0 

19,480 
17,980 
20.480 

10,000 
8.500 
10.000 

8,500 
9,000 
9,800 

980 
480 
680 

Italy 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

44,580 
52,880 
28.580 

197.920 
221,240 
191,560 

67.100 
55,538 
70.000 

309.600 
329,658 
290.140 

105.857 
137,352 
84,980 

150,863 
163,726 
171.620 

52,880 
28,580 
33,540 

Morocco 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

1,998 
1,998 
2,997 

24,642 
36,963 
29.970 

57 
80 
67 

26.697 
39,041 
33.034 

3,773 
3,996 
3,996 

20.926 
32.048 
26.707 

1,998 
2,997 
2,331 

Portugal 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

3,313 
559 
2.358 

2.997 
11.655 
9.990 

2.298 
633 
616 

8.608 
12.847 
12,964 

1.389 
3.663 
4.163 

6,660 
6,827 
7.160 

559 
2,358 
1,642 

Spain 

1988/89 
1 989/90 
1990/91 

138,520 
132.812 
219,428 

150,700 
329,700 
224.800 

16,777 
5,696 
6,295 

305,997 
468,208 
450,523 

61 ,285 
137,880 
131,550 

1 1 1 .900 
110,900 
1 1 1 ,900 

132,812 
219.428 
207,073 

Syria 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

260 
460 
460 

17.900 
18,000 
20.000 

500 
300 
100 

18,660 
18,760 
20,560 

200 
300 
500 

18,000 
18,000 
19,000 

460 
460 
1.060 

Turkey 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

68.660 
111.660 
235.990 

535,620 
656,950 
491,290 

0 
0 
0 

604,280 
768,610 
727,280 

242.330 
231 .330 
266,330 

250,290 
301,290 
299,290 

1 1 1 ,660 
235,990 
161,660 

United  States  2/ 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

419.008 
467.255 
397,207 

1.138,385 
977,416 
1 ,264,703 

12,557 
10.464 
5.930 

1,569.950 
1.455.134 
1 ,667.839 

640,047 
613,801 
669,326 

459,647 
462,699 
507,462 

470,255 
378,635 
491.052 

Totals 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

686,047 
778,742 
903,786 

2,351 ,034 
2,517.257 
2.517.933 

115.860 
84,948 
97,997 

3,152,940 
3,380,947 
3,519,717 

1,149,929 
1,214,507 
1 ,254,768 

1.221.269 
1 .281 ,225 
1,352.557 

781 ,742 
885,215 
912,392 

1/  Includes  almonds,  hazelnuts,  pistachios  (except  Iran),  and  walnuts. 


2/  Marketing  year  varies  by  crop. 

Source:  Horticultural  Products  Review,  FAS,  USDA. 
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ish  almonds,  Turkish  hazelnuts,  and 
Chinese  walnuts,  due  primarily  to  re- 
cord Slocks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1990/91  season.  Beginning  stocks  for 
the  1991/92  season  will  be  only  slightly 
lower  than  the  previous  season's  record 
levels.  If  production  of  most  foreign 
tree  nut  crops  rebounds  in  1991,  total 
supplies  of  most  tree  nuts  for  the 
1991/92  marketing  season  could  reach 
new  global  records  when  combined 
with  very  large  slocks. 

Domestic  nut  industries  will  face  stiff 
international  competition  this  year  and 


next  as  global  production  and  stocks 
climb  higher.  Increases  in  U.S.  grower 
prices  would  be  hampered  under  this 
scenario.  Cash  receipts  for  most  U.S. 
tree  nut  growers  could  still  rise  in  1991 
if  the  anticipated  increases  in  grower 
prices  more-than-offset  expected  pro- 
duction declines  for  most  U.S.  tree  nut 
crops.  Domestic  grower  prices  may  in- 
crease significantly  for  most  tree  nuts  in 
the  1991/92  marketing  season  if  domes- 
tic and  export  demand  continues  strong. 
The  most  likely  scenario  is  that  export 
demand  will  soften  as  foreign  nut  sup- 
plies increase  this  year,  but  domestic 


demand  for  U.S.  tree  nuts  should  remain 
very  strong. 

California  production  of  tree  nuts  in 
1991  is  not  expected  to  suffer  signifi- 
cantly from  the  continuing  drought  con- 
ditions as  sufficient  irrigation  water 
supplies  will  be  made  available  to  meet 
perennial  crop  needs.  More  impor- 
tantly, spring  weather  and  bloom  condi- 
tions followed  by  crop  development 
conditions  during  the  summer  months 
will  be  the  major  factors  determining 
tree  nut  yields. 


Table  13 — Tree  nut  supply  (in-shell  basis):  U.S.  share  of  world,  1989  and  1990  crop  years  

United  States  Other  countries  World 


Crop 

Quantity 

Share 

Quantity 

Share 

Quantity 

Share 

1989 

1990 

1989  1990 

1989 

1990 

1989  1990 

1989  1990 

1989  1990 

1 ,000  metric  tons 

Percent 

1 ,000  metric  tons 

Percent 

1 ,000  metric  tons 

Percent 

Almonds 

1,141,104 

1,314,424 

61.3  65.0 

720,512 

708,627 

38.7 

35.0 

1,861,617  2,023,052 

100.0  100.0 

Hazelnuts 

19,848 

24,878 

2.3  3.2 

827,990 

750,290 

97.7 

96.8 

847,838  775,168 

100.0  100.0 

Pistachios  1/ 

35.018 

63.123 

33.1  54.9 

70,880 

51,880 

66.9 

45.1 

105.898  115,003 

100.0  100.0 

Walnuts 

259.164 

265.414 

45.8  43.8 

306,430 

341,080 

54.2 

56.2 

565,594  606.494 

100.0  100.0 

Total 

1.455.134 

1.667.839 

43.0  47.4 

1,925,812 

1,851,877 

57.0 

52.6 

3.380.947  3.519,717 

100.0  100.0 

1/  Excludes  Iran. 


Source:  Horticultural  Products  Review.  FAS.  USDA. 
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Table  14 — Fruits  and  tree  nuts,  bearing  acreage,  United  States,  1980-90 


Citrus       Major  deciduous         Minor  Total  fruits  and 

Year  fruit  1/  fruits  2/  fruits  3/     Tree  nuts  4/        tree  nuts  5/ 

~1 ,000  acres— 


1980 

1.161.8 

1.629.7 

248.2 

565.7 

3,605.4 

1981 

1.148.0 

1.612.1 

255.0 

561.4 

3,576.5 

1982 

1,124.3 

1.640.3 

200.7 

579.1 

3,544.4 

1983 

1,091.6 

1 .674.4 

207.0 

599.0 

3,572.0 

1984 

1.007.9 

1,703.8 

209.7 

623.8 

3,545.2 

1985 

899.3 

1,725.0 

212.3 

657.1 

3,493.7 

1986 

818.9 

1,727.7 

215.8 

669.5 

3,431.9 

1987 

826.2 

1,739.1 

217.1 

675.4 

3,457.8 

1988 

832.9 

1.748.4 

217.4 

686.3 

3,485.0 

1989 

847.5 

1.746.7 

212.0 

680.0 

3.486.2 

1990  6/ 

890.4 

1,747.5 

120.1 

683.1 

3,441.1 

1/  Grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  tangelos,  tangerines  (including  honey  tangerines),  and  Temples.  Acreage  is  for  the  year 
of  harvest.  21  Commercial  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  grapes,  nectarines,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  prunes.  3/  Avocados, 
bananas,  cranberries,  dates,  figs,  guavas  (beginning  1988),  kiwifrult,  olives,  papayas,  pineapples,  and  pomegranates  (until  1989). 
4/  Almonds,  hazelnuts,  macadamia  nuts,  pistachios,  and  walnuts.  5/  Some  total  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  6/  Preliminary. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  USOA. 


Table  15 — Stocks  of  frozen  fruits:  End  of  January,  1987-91 

Frozen  fruit 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991  1/ 

1 ,000  pounds— 

Apples 

69,645 

74,899 

73.583 

74,009 

86,814 

Apricots 

3.498 

6,490 

5.885 

7,417 

6,107 

Blackberries 

15,655 

19,649 

22,114 

13,495 

13,464 

Blueberries 

43.972 

44,015 

61,401 

64,227 

64,239 

Boysenberries 

2.699 

4,139 

3,491 

2,611 

3,381 

Cherries,  tart  (RSP) 

127.997 

134,922 

112,308 

114.152 

59,664 

Cherries,  tart  (juice) 

21 

21 

2/ 

4.864 

3,414 

Cherries,  sweet 

11,158 

11,722 

19,920 

19.231 

13,115 

Grapes 

2,215 

2,866 

3,973 

5.744 

4,393 

Peaches 

32,371 

72,586 

89,309 

78,978 

92,198 

Raspberries,  red 

23,862 

33,036 

34,477 

33,597 

31 ,934 

Strawberries 

128,042 

212.150 

205,421 

142,684 

170,069 

Other 

171,202 

173.685 

202,595 

166,882 

200,427 

Total 

632.316 

790.159 

834,477 

727,891 

749,219 

1/  Preliminary. 

21  Juice  cherries  included  in  all  tarl  cherries  prior  to  January  1990. 


Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USOA. 


Table  16 — Production  and  utilization  of  specified  noncitrus  fruits,  United  States,  1 988- 
Production 


90 


Utilization  1/ 


Commodity 
and 
year 


Total 


Utilized 
21 


Fresh- 


Processed  (fresh  equivalent) 


Canned  Frozen  Brined 


Crushed  for  Dried  Other  Total 
Wine  Juice     Oil  3/  21 


Anrlcots: 


—1 ,000  Short  tons— 


1988  4/ 

101.6 

93.5 

18.2 

44.5 

12.2 

  177 

1989  4/ 

120.0 

190.9 

15.8 

67.0 

11  0 

  25!o 

im  ? 

1990  4/ 

122.5 

120.4 

24.7 

64.0 

1 1.0 

  2o!o 

7 

Uai  1  cll  ICIO* 

1  C/OO 

6.6 

6  6 

6.6 

1989 

6!o 

6  0 

6!o 

1990 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

186.2 

184  5 

87.2 

15  0 

67  6   

fi/  14  7 

/  .0 

1989 

193!  5 

19l!9 

103!5 

i5!o 

58!o 

6/ 14  5 

87  4 

1990 

156.7 

132.4 

71.0 

9.0 

39.1 

6/13.2 

61.4 

Cherries,  fart: 

1988 

118.1 

116.8 

2.5 

27.9 

80.8 

5.6 

114.3 

1989 

132.1 

121.5 

3.4 

25.4 

88.1 

4.7 

118.2 

1990 

104.4 

101.5 

2.5 

35.6 

60.0 

3.5 

99.0 

Dates: 

1988 

22.0 

22.0 

22.0 

1989 

22.0 

22.0 

22.0 

1990 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

Figs: 

1988 

55.5 

55.5 

1.5 

54.0 

54.0 

1989 

48.0 

48.0 

1.5 

46.5 

46.5 

1990 

46.0 

46.0 

1.6 

44.4 

44.4 

Grapes: 

1988 

1989 

1990 
Kiwifruit: 

1988 

1989 

1990 
Nectarines: 

1988 

1989 

1990 
Olives: 

1988 

1989 

1990 
Pa^a^as: 

1989 

1990 
Peaches: 

1988 

1989 

1990 
Pears: 

1988 

1989 

1990 
Pineapples: 

1988 

1989 

1990 
Plums,  CA: 

1988 

1989 

1990 
Prunes,  CA: 

1988 

1989 

1990 
Other  prunes  & 


6,033.7 
5,930.9 
5,560.2 

32.7 
40.0 
39.0 

200.0 
200.0 
211.0 

87.5 
123.0 
131.0 

34.5 
37.0 
34.0 

1,307.1 
1,167.4 
1,102.6 

860.9 
916.8 
958.8 

659.0 
580.0 
575.0 

216.0 
216.0 
222.0 

469.6 
754.8 
463.1 


6,032.1 
5,930.0 
5,560.1 

29.5 
37.0 
36.0 

200.0 
200.0 
211.0 

87.5 
123.0 
131.0 

34.5 
37.0 
34.0 

1 ,224.3 
1,104.4 
1,055.3 

860.4 
916.5 
958.7 

659.0 
580.0 
575.0 

216.0 
216.0 
222.0 

469.6 
754.8 
463.1 


831.3 
787.2 
767.0 

29.5 
37.0 
36.0 

199.0 
199.0 
208.5 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

28.5 
32.0 
29.5 

611.7 
519.3 
452.9 

427.1 
454.2 
470.3 

133.0 
145.0 
145.0 


40.0 
40.0 
40.0 


2,982.1  351.7 
2,850.1  388.8 
2,660.0  326.0 


1 ,827.0 
1,864.0 
1,767.1 


7/  70.0 
7/  94.0 
7/  88.0 


493.0 
459.2 
478.7 

9/  425.4 
9/  455.5 
9/480.8 


66.0 
72.0 
84.9 


469.6 
754.8 
463.1 


5,200.8 
5,142.8 
4,793.1 


1.0 

1.0 

2.5 

3.0 

8/  14.0 

87.0 

5.5 

8/  23.0 

122.5 

4.5 

8/  38.0 

130.5 

6.0 

5.0 

4.5 

20.6 

33.1 

612.6 

14.3 

39.7 

585.1 

13.6 

25.4 

602.5 

7.9 

433.3 

6.7 

462.2 

7.6 

488.4 

526.0 

435.0 

430.0 

469.6 
754.8 
463.1 


1988 

52.0 

48.1 

24.0 

13.4 

1.3 

9.4 

24.1 

1989 

47.0 

43.9 

22.8 

13.0 

1.2 

7.0 

21.1 

1990 

47.8 

43.2 

24.3 

9.6 

0.4 

8.9 

18.9 

Strawberries: 

161.8 

1988 

589.6 

589.6 

427.8 

1989 

571.0 

571.0 

430.8 

140.2 

1990 

628.7 

628.7 

433.6 

195.1 

1/  For  all  items  except  bananas  and  California  apricots,  dates,  plums,  and  prunes,  some  quantities  canned,  frozen,  or  otherwise  processed  are  included  in 
other  utilization  categories  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  operations.  2/  Some  totals  do  not  add  due  to  rounding.  3/  Tart  cherries,  juice,  wine,  and  brined; 
sweet  cherries,  frozen,  juice,  etc.;  and  olives,  chopped,  minced,  brined,  and  other  cures.  4/  Missing  data  are  not  published  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual 
operations,  but  are  included  In  total.  5/  Michigan,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  6/  Frozen  juices.  7/  Canning  size  fruit  only  mostly  whole  and  pitted  but  also 
includes  some  chopped  and  sliced.  8/  Limited  (canned  sllcecf,  chopped,  wedged  and  underslze.  9/  Mostly  canned.  Includes  small  quantities  dried;  other, 
excluding  California  dried  pears,  uses  not  published  by  State  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  operations. 


Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  19 — Summary  of  crop  values,  United  States,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  percent  change 


Percent  change  from 


Commodity 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

~1 ,000  dollars — 

— Percent 

CITRUS: 

Oranges 

1,773,681 

1 ,848,574 

1 .454,930 

-18 

-21 

Grapefruit 

478,588 

418,133 

383,878 

-20 

-8 

Lemons 

202,046 

234,606 

278.205 

38 

19 

Limes,  Florida 

23,314 

21 .474 

22.884 

-2 

7 

Tangelos,  Florida 

32,605 

31,392 

20.045 

-39 

-36 

Tangerines 

80,400 

83.119 

70.366 

-12 

-15 

Temples,  Florida 

27,940 

27,844 

10.421 

-63 

-63 

NONCITRUS: 

Apples 

1,149,723 

1,034,437 

1,292,107 

12 

25 

Apricots 

33,927 

40,222 

41 ,225 

22 

2 

Avocados 

220,110 

249,700 

3/ 

Bananas,  Hawaii 

4,356 

4,344 

4,407 

1 

1 

Cherries,  sweet 

145,330 

136,125 

118,589 

-18 

-13 

Cherries,  tart 

43,775 

35,348 

2/  29,647 

-32 

-16 

Cranberries 

186,340 

164,720 

21 147,176 

-21 

-11 

Dates,  California 

19,712 

21,780 

20,079 

2 

-8 

Figs,  California 

19,530 

18,341 

3/ 

Grapes 

1,607,098 

1,862,848 

1,595,248 

-1 

-14 

Guavas 

2,487 

3,090 

3/ 

__ 

Kiwifruit,  California 

22,420 

14,800 

24,264 

8 

64 

Nectarines,  California 

78,861 

79,645 

99,940 

27 

25 

Olives,  California 

45,316 

60.030 

60,411 

33 

1 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

12,354 

14.380 

14,648 

19 

2 

Peaches 

382,182 

360.751 

365,443 

-4 

1 

Pears 

235,423 

253.602 

284,228 

21 

12 

Pineapples,  Hawaii 

107,402 

98.310 

99,255 

-8 

1 

Pomegranates  1/ 

6,454 

4.906 

Plums,  California 

102,661 

96.146 

133,804 

30 

39 

Prunes,  dried,  California 

118,082 

176.054 

3/ 

Prunes  and  plums,  ex.  Calif. 

8,805 

9.079 

8,516 

-3 

-6 

Strawberries 

544,279 

537.756 

593,739 

9 

10 

TREE  NUTS: 

Almonds,  California 

600,075 

480.930 

542,300 

-10 

13 

Hazelnuts 

14,082 

10.664 

17,799 

26 

67 

Macadamia,  Hawaii 

40,950 

44.945 

45,475 

11 

1 

Pecans 

166,658 

179.040 

246,461 

48 

38 

Pistachios,  California 

114,680 

63.570 

128,620 

12 

102 

Walnuts.  California 

192,698 

245.030 

3/ 

Total 

8,844,344 

8,965,735 

8,743,793 

-1 

-2 

—  =  Not  available. 
1/  Discontinued  after  the  1989  crop. 
2J  Used  1989  price  to  compute  value  of  production. 
3/ Available  July  9,  1991. 

Source;  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  20 — Summary  of  crop  value,  by  State,  1989-90 

State 

up  VdlUc 

Proportion  of  U.S. 

1989 

1990 

1989 

1990 

Million  pounds 

Percent 

Alabama 

13,904 

8.596 

0.2 

0.1 

Arizona 

99,805 

139.122 

1.1 

1.6 

Arkansas 

5,251 

9,187 

0.1 

0.1 

California 

4,736,317 

4,833,263 

52.8 

55.4 

Colorado 

7,946 

1 1 ,702 

0.1 

0.1 

Connecticut 

8,084 

9,074 

0.1 

0.1 

Delaware 

1,825 

3,008 

1/ 

1/ 

Florida 

1,922,454 

1,280,275 

21.4 

14.6 

Georgia 

84,570 

120,514 

0.9 

1.4 

Hawaii 

165,487 

167.293 

1.8 

1.9 

Idaho 

18,491 

27,083 

0.2 

0.3 

Illinois 

14,724 

9,035 

0.2 

0.1 

Indiana 

13,083 

13,881 

0.1 

0.2 

Iowa 

2,246 

2,136 

1/ 

1/ 

Kansas 

3,838 

1,072 

0.1 

1/ 

Kentucl<y 

2,912 

1,640 

1/ 

1/ 

Louisiana 

10,245 

9,650 

0.1 

0.1 

Maine 

14,322 

16,716 

0.2 

0.2 

Maryland 

6,274 

7.997 

0.1 

0.1 

Massachusetts 

100,129 

79.098 

1.1 

0.9 

Michigan 

147.139 

146.483 

1.6 

1.7 

Minnesota 

7,651 

7.181 

0.1 

0.1 

Mississippi 

5,440 

3,610 

0.1 

0.1 

Missouri 

10.480 

7,525 

0.1 

0.1 

Montana 

0 

250 

1/ 

1/ 

Hew  Hempshire 

9,456 

1 1 ,424 

0.1 

0.1 

New  Jersey 

42,321 

37,492 

0.5 

0.4 

New  Mexico 

30,930 

40,076 

0.3 

0.5 

New  York 

165,394 

166,258 

1.8 

1.9 

North  Carolina 

27,367 

35.961 

0.3 

0.4 

Ohio 

31 ,634 

30.905 

0.4 

0.4 

Oklahoma 

12,393 

8,530 

0.1 

0.1 

Oregon 

143.913 

193,070 

1.6 

2.2 

Pennsylvania 

80.130 

103,775 

0.9 

1.2 

Rhode  Island 

1,342 

1,216 

1/ 

1/ 

South  Carolina 

51,731 

28,379 

0.6 

0.3 

Tennessee 

1,993 

1,810 

1/ 

1/ 

Texas 

88,289 

103,093 

1.0 

1.2 

Utah 

13.761 

10,531 

n  5) 
u.^ 

n  1 

Vermont 

8.274 

8.190 

0.1 

0.1 

Virginia 

35,608 

25,893 

0.4 

0.3 

Washington 

735,532 

933,802 

8.2 

10.7 

West  Virginia 

13,611 

18,638 

0.2 

0.2 

Wisconsin 

69.439 

69,359 

0.8 

0.8 

United  States 

8,965.735 

8,743,793 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  21 — Fruit  and  edible  tree  nuts:  Season-average  prices  per  unit  received  by  growers,  1989  and  1990 


Commodity 

Unit 

1989 

1990  1/ 

Fresh 

Processed 

A  M 

All 

Fresh 

Processed 

All 

— Dollars 



Noncitrus:  21 

Apples,  commercial 

Pounds 

0.139 

6/ 107 

0.104 

71 

7/ 

0.136 

Apricots,  3  States 

Tons 

676 

284 

338 

590 

276 

342 

Avocados  3/ 

Tons 

1,760 

2,290 

1,810 

71 

71 

71 

Avocados,  California  3/ 

Tons 

2,290 

2,290 

2.290 

71 

71 

71 

Bananas,  Hawaii 

Pounds 

0.365 

0.365 

0.390 

0.390 

Cherries,  sweet 

Tons 

932 

453 

713 

1,300 

424 

896 

Cherries,  tart 

Pounds 

0.344 

0.140 

0.145 

71 

71 

71 

Cranberries 

Bbls. 

44 

8/ 

Dates,  California 

Tons 

990 



990 

873 



873 

Figs,  California 

Tons 



382 



71 

Grapes 

Tons 

599 

271 

314 

539 

247 

287 

Grapes,  California 

Tons 

592 

268 

314 

523 

241 

282 

Guavas,  Hawaii 

Pounds 

0.150 

0.150 

71 

71 

Kiwifruit,  California 

Tons 

400 

400 

674 

674 

Nectarines,  California 

Tons 



398 



474 

Olives,  California 

Tons 

500 

488 

488 

500 

461 

461 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

Pounds 

0.220 

0.030 

0.194 

0.244 

0.028 

0.215 

Peaches 

Pounds 

0.232 

6/204 

0.163 

0.266 

6/207 

0.173 

Pears 

Tons 

336 

9/220 

277 

392 

9/206 

296 

Pineapples,  Hawaii 

Tons 

408 

90 

170 

385 

101 

173 

Plums,  California 

Tons 

10/ 

10/ 

445 

10/ 

10/ 

603 

Pomegranates,  California 

Tons 

10/ 

10/ 

273 

Prunes,  California 

Tons 

T"7n 
779 

71 

71 

Prunes  and  plums, 

other  btates 

Tons 

289 

119 

OA7 

207 

OCA 

250 

•1  OA 

129 

197 

Strawberries 

Pounds 

0.539 

0.261 

0.471 

A  CCC 

0.555 

A  OOT 

0.2o7 

A  >l  "70 

0.472 

Citrus:  4/ 

Oranges 

Box 

9.94 

8.59 

8.90 

10.17 

6.87 

7.80 

Tangerines 

Box 

20.18 

5.58 

14.92 

23.72 

4.79 

18.07 

Grapefruit 

Box 

7.64 

C  AO 

6.02 

■1  i  AO 

1 1 .98 

A  AC 

4.45 

7.81 

Lemons 

Box 

1 7.92 

H  OA 

1.89 

1  1 .73 

21. 12 

3.13 

H  A  AC 

14.9b 

Limes 

Box 

Z\  .60 

O  i  Q 
O.  lO 

\  /  .lis 

Oi  OA 

2 1 .20 

O  OA 

2.o0 

1  J.8/ 

Tangelos 

Box 

10.10 

7.25 

o.2b 

A  QA 

9.90 

A  OA 

4.90 

6.79 

Temples 

Box 

y.oo 

b.9b 

"7  AO 

1  A  CA 

1 9.50 

6.05 

~r  A  A 
7.44 

Tree  Nuts: 

Almonds,  California  5/ 

Pounds 





1.02 





0.85 

Hazelnuts,  2  States 

Tons 

-- 

— 

820 

— 

— 

781 

fvlacadamia  nuts,  Hawaii 

Pounds 

0.89 

0.85 

Pistachios 

Pounds 

1.63 

1.09 

Pecans,  all 

Pounds 

0.715 

1.140 

Improved 

Pounds 

0.786 

1.200 

Native  and  seedling 

Pounds 

0.538 

0.821 

Walnuts,  2  States 

Tons 

1,070 

71 

—  =  Not  available. 

1/  Preliminary.  Zl  Fresh  fruit  prices  are  equivalent  returns  at  packinghouse-door  for  Washinaton  and  Oregon,  equivalent  first  delivery  point  returns  for 
California,  ana  prices  as  sold  for  other  States.  Processing  truit  prices  for  all  States  are  equivaFent  returns  at  processing  plant  door.  3/ 1989,  Indicted  1989/90. 
4/ Equivalent  packinghouse-doof  returns  1989,  indicated  1988/89.  5/ Shelled  basis.  6/ Dollars  per  ton,  7/ Data  available  July  9,  1991.  8/ Data  available 
August  20.  1991 .  9/  Processed  mostly  canned,  but  includes  small  quantities  of  dried  and  other  uses.  10/  Missing  data  are  not  published  to  avoid  disclosure 
of  Individual  operations. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  23 — Selected  citrus  all  price,  on-tree  returns,  by  month,  1987-91  

Item  Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.     May    June    July    Aug.    Sept.    Oct.    Nov.  Dec. 

— Dollars  per  box — 


Oranges: 
Arizona 


1  QA7 

9  74 

1  ni 

o.  wo 

1  ?fl 

4  OS 

1  "M 

2.22 

19.69 

1 1 .40 

7.40 

1  QflR 

1  «700 

R  fin 

R  fi7 

O.  %74C 

^  1.S 

1.12 

1  80 

13  94 

13!  19 

10^44 

7  17 

4  D'^ 

fi  17 

O.O/ 

fi  9S 

9  flfi 

7!  74 

1  QQn 

0.0  / 

o.oo 

R  fit; 

D.  OO 

fi  01 

O.U  1 

R  1 1 

O.  i  1 

1  0.00 

1111 
11.11 

1  QQ1 

1 7  Qn 
1  /  .yu 

1  9  07 

nuf  lUa 

1  Qft7 

1  yo/ 

A.  A.^ 
*t.HO 

O.  OO 

R 

U.OH 

7  R'^ 

fi  11 
u.  00 

D.HD 

R  ft7 
D.  O  / 

fi  1Q 
o.  oy 

ft  A1 

ft  ft1 

O.O  1 

Q  ni 

s7.  U  1 

fi  ^^9 

1  QflQ 

1  yoy 

R  RW 
D.DO 

R  Q1 

D.y  1 

7  nt; 

ft  ft'^ 
o.oo 

Q  97 
y.  ^  / 

1  yyu 

A  71 

t;  9Q 

R  11 

ft  Aft 

ft  ^1 

O.D  / 

o.y*t 

7  ftf^ 

7  c;ft 

1  QQ1 

1  yy  1 

R 

0.0  1 

R  1  1 

r^plifnrnia 
\jCt\\\\j\  \  lid 

1987 

5.78 

4.76 

4.61 

4.20 

5.86 

6.18 

6.05 

5.41 

7.43 

10.42 

10.69 

6.19 

1988 

6.20 

5.05 

4.75 

5.61 

8.84 

8.02 

6.49 

5.44 

5.56 

3.13 

5.28 

8.10 

1989 

5.40 

4.49 

4.90 

5.24 

6.52 

6.66 

7.28 

6.52 

6.54 

6.23 

7.93 

7.03 

1990 

6.77 

6.30 

5.57 

5.23 

7.03 

7.18 

6.01 

4.71 

7.11 

6.66 

10.72 

10.97 

1991 

10.28 

5.33 

Texas 

1987 

4.79 

3.89 

3.44 

9.93 

9.86 

8.92 

8.12 

1988 

6.37 

6.94 

6.56 

7.02 

7.24 

8.36 

7.85 

6.94 

1989 

6.12 

5.97 

5.46 

5.29 

3.03 

8.98 

8.48 

5.33 

1990 

3.96 

2.43 

1991 
Grapefruit: 
Arizona 


1987 

3.45 

2.78 

1.69 

0.95 

3.36 

3.27 

0.95 

5.65 

3.91 

5.61 

3.91 

4.01 

1988 

3.93 

2.84 

2.24 

2.62 

3.08 

2.43 

-0.17 

6.44 

2.70 

3.44 

1989 

2.49 

2.02 

2.94 

2.76 

2.95 

2.64 

-0.86 

11.32 

6.14 

4.07 

4.29 

1990 

8.01 

9.32 

11.26 

9.45 

6.86 

4.53 

6.78 

6.26 

1991 

3.77 

5.69 

Florida 

1987 

4.69 

4.72 

4.67 

4.87 

5.22 

6.24 

9.17 

6.23 

5.79 

1988 

5.58 

5.50 

5.19 

5.20 

5.12 

7.78 

5.26 

1989 

4.47 

4.47 

4.14 

4.00 

4.45 

4.69 

7.52 

5.90 

5.53 

6.81 

1990 

4.89 

5.33 

6.87 

5.94 

9.82 

7.35 

7.29 

7.22 

1991 

5.61 

4.44 

California 

1987 

5.66 

4.53 

4.41 

3.60 

4.13 

4.59 

5.53 

4.30 

4.47 

5.32 

8.58 

6.24 

1988 

5.84 

5.51 

4.07 

3.39 

3.71 

3.97 

5.01 

5.46 

5.26 

5.32 

5.93 

6.67 

1989 

5.53 

2.80 

2.88 

3.23 

3.13 

3.99 

5.99 

6.75 

7.90 

7.30 

8.05 

7.77 

1990 

9.83 

8.48 

9.29 

8.06 

8.11 

8.82 

6.35 

6.44 

5.13 

3.30 

5.88 

8.75 

1991 

7.17 

5.23 

Texas 

1987 

5.39 

5.12 

5.69 

4.47 

7.00 

9.69 

8.90 

7.68 

1988 

5.50 

4.92 

4.08 

3.93 

4.05 

7.51 

7.36 

6.15 

1989 

3.95 

3.02 

1.98 

2.34 

3.18 

7.88 

7.13 

5.39 

1990 

3.55 

1991 


Lemons: 


Arizona 


1987 

0.83 

0.47 

-0.09 

-0.78 

-2.32 

10.77 

9.62 

6.96 

3.63 

1988 

1.58 

2.29 

5.72 

-1.28 

12.13 

8.61 

5.78 

3.98 

1989 

2.92 

1.53 

4.38 

18.54 

16.39 

9.98 

6.47 

1990 

6.41 

6.24 

17.27 

14.61 

7.21 

5.83 

1991 

9.08 

5.79 

California 

1987 

2.36 

2.98 

3.38 

3.44 

5.01 

8.58 

10.76 

12.26 

8.94 

7.74 

3.99 

2.74 

1988 

1.64 

2.27 

5.92 

6.58 

8.04 

12.09 

13.42 

16.12 

12.21 

6.71 

5.74 

4.67 

1989 

4.82 

5.11 

5.91 

8.05 

11.99 

14.97 

15.60 

16.70 

16.56 

14.02 

8.62 

7.41 

1990 

9.51 

9.94 

10.07 

11.10 

12.20 

12.97 

13.33 

13.44 

13.26 

14.74 

10.23 

8.60 

1991 

6.17 

11.06 

Tangerines: 
Arizona 


1987 

12.36 

7.40 

6.20 

-5.22 

-1.48 

13.38 

14.54 

1988 

14.89 

10.82 

11.22 

5.12 

23.12 

10.46 

15.60 

1989 

16.59 

12.10 

8.00 

2.56 

—  13.32 

11.99 

17.18 

1990 

17.04 

10.60 

9.07 

18.12 

15.19 

1991 

22.86 

17.98 

Florida 

1987 

8.25 

8.75 

8.96 

13.36 

—  19.90 

18.59 

11.61 

1988 

10.13 

11.72 

13.44 

15.59 

—  18.51 

15.45 

12.98 

1989 

10.32 

12.07 

11.60 

14.55 

—  22.84 

19.05 

12.79 

1990 

13.11 

20.09 

11.62 

—  18.44 

16.62 

16.94 

1991 

22.93 

16.48 

California 

1987 

11.79 

10.64 

7.05 

6.08 

9.34 

40.02 

24.15 

1988 

12.69 

15.69 

10.74 

6.84 

2.74 

2.17 

1.71 

28.16 

17.61 

1989 

15.72 

13.00 

9.25 

7.31 

3.78 

3.37 

27.22 

18.87 

1990 

17.02 

21.82 

11.33 

9.92 

5.99 

1.87 

26.42 

20.01 

1991 

27.27 

11.82 

—  =  Insufllcient  marketing  to  establish  price. 


Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  24 — Selected  citrus  all  prices,  packinghouse-door  returns,  by  month,  1987-91 


Itom 
1  Ici  1  1 

1  a  n 

IVIdl  ■ 

Anr 

ivi  ay 

June 

July 

Aug. 

INUV. 

— Dollars  per  box — 

Oranges: 

Arizona 

1987 

5.74 

4.40 

4.73 

4.98 

5.75 

5.07 

3.92 

— 



21.41 

13.14 

9.13 

1988 

8.33 

7.42 

7.12 

7.68 

7.11 

2.88 

3.56 

— 



15.64 

14.89 

12.14 

1989 

8.02 

7.05 

9.17 

5.74 

5.83 

8.17 

8.05 

— 





11.62 

9.50 

1990 

10.33 

10.32 

8.65 

7.69 

7.81 

6.91 

4.23 

— 





15.88 

11.11 

1991 

19.62 

14.69 

Florida 

1987 

6.45 

6.83 

7.64 

7.83 

8.05 

8.54 

— 

— 





9.28 

8.08 

1988 

8.21 

8.62 

10.14 

10.16 

10.56 

10.76 

— 

— 





8.54 

8.37 

1989 

8.53 

8.76 

8.90 

9.79 

10.68 

11.12 

— 

— 





6.81 

7.35 

1990 

6.56 

7.14 

8.16 

10.33 

10.42 

— 

— 

— 



5.94 

7.85 

7.58 

1991 

8.16 

7.96 

California 

1987 

7.42 

6.40 

6.25 

5.85 

7.54 

7.88 

7.75 

7.11 

9.13 

12.12 

12.42 

7.92 

1988 

7.92 

6.77 

6.47 

7.33 

10.58 

9.78 

8.25 

7.20 

7.32 

4.89 

7.01 

9.77 

1989 

7.07 

6.16 

6.58 

6.93 

8.26 

8.45 

9.08 

8.32 

8.34 

8.02 

9.65 

8.73 

1990 

8.47 

8.00 

7.28 

6.94 

8.77 

8.96 

7.81 

6.51 

7.11 

6.66 

10.72 

10.97 

1991 

12.00 

7.05 

Texas 

1987 

7.19 

6.18 

5.28 

4.82 



— 

— 

— 



11.24 

10.01 

9.23 

1988 

7.50 

8.05 

7.68 

8.12 

7.24 

— 

— 

— 



9.47 

8.95 

8.06 

1  aoy 

"7  OC 

/  .<;o 

7  11 

/.II 

b.oy 

CAD 

A  AC 

— 

— 

— 

1  r\  1  o 
1  U.I  ^ 

Q  CC 

C  AO 

1990 

5.07 

3.53 

— 





— 

— 

— 





— 



1991 





Grapefruit: 

Arizona 

1987 

4.95 

4.28 

3.19 

2.45 

4.86 

4.87 

2.55 

— 



7.21 

5.51 

5.61 

1988 

5.53 

4.44 

3.84 

4.22 

4.68 

4.03 

1.43 

— 



8.04 

4.30 

5.04 

1989 

4.09 

3.62 

4.54 

4.36 

4.55 

4.24 

0.74 

— 

12.92 

7.74 

5.67 

5.93 

1990 

9.65 

10.96 

12.90 

11.09 

8.50 

6.17 

8.91 

— 





6.78 

6.26 

1991 

5.50 

7.42 

Florida 

1987 

6.31 

6.35 

6.30 

6.50 

6.84 

7.85 

— 

— 



10.78 

7.85 

7.41 

1988 

7.20 

7.13 

6.83 

6.83 

6.74 



— 

— 





9.40 

6.87 

1989 

6.09 

6.09 

5.76 

5.63 

6.07 

6.32 

— 

— 

9.14 

7.51 

7.15 

8.43 

1990 

6.53 

6.98 

8.52 

7.58 



— 

9.82 

8.58 

7.29 

7.22 

1991 

7.22 

6.05 

California 

1987 

7.16 

6.03 

5.88 

5.08 

5.59 

6.08 

6.92 

5.69 

5.85 

6.70 

10.18 

7.84 

1988 

7.42 

7.09 

5.64 

4.98 

5.29 

5.51 

6.44 

6.86 

6.64 

6.70 

7.53 

8.25 

1989 

7.09 

4.36 

4.45 

4.82 

4.69 

5.44 

7.38 

8.13 

9.28 

8.68 

9.66 

9.35 

1990 

11.41 

10.07 

10.91 

9.67 

9.63 

10.26 

7.77 

7.86 

5.13 

3.30 

5.88 

8.75 

1991 

8.90 

6.96 

Texas 

1987 

6.56 

6.29 

6.86 

5.66 

8.17 

— 



— 

10.85 

9.89 

8.70 

1988 

6.53 

5.97 

5.15 

4.98 

5.09 

— 



— 



8.50 

8.36 

7.15 

1989 

4.96 

4.06 

3.03 

3.39 

4.16 

— 

— 

— 

8.98 

8.22 

6.47 

1990 

4.59 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 



1991 





Lemons: 

Arizona 

1987 

3.59 

3.23 

2.67 

1.98 

0.43 

— 

— 

— 

13.73 

12.58 

9.92 

6.59 

1988 

4.54 

5.25 

8.68 

1.68 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15.23 

11.71 

8.88 

7.08 

1989 

6.02 

4.63 

7.48 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21.50 

19.35 

12.94 

9.43 

1990 

9.37 

9.20 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17.27 

14.61 

7.21 

5.83 

1991 

12.11 

8.82 

California 

1987 

5.20 

5.82 

6.22 

6.28 

7.85 

11.42 

13.60 

15.14 

11.82 

10.62 

6.87 

5.62 

1988 

4.52 

5.15 

8.80 

9.46 

10.92 

14.97 

16.30 

19.12 

15.21 

9.71 

8.74 

7.67 

1 989 

7.82 

oil 
8.1 1 

o  ni 
8.91 

1 1.05 

14.99 

17.97 

18.60 

19.80 

1  Q  CC 

1  y.bb 

1  7  1  O 

1  1  70 

H  n  c  1 
1  U.o  1 

1990 

12.61 

13.04 

13.17 

14.20 

15.30 

16.07 

16.43 

13.44 

13.26 

14.74 

10.23 

8.60 

1991 

9.20 

14.09 

Tangerines: 

Arizona 

1987 

14.06 

9.10 

7.90 

-3.52 

0.22 



— 

— 





15.14 

16.30 

1988 

16.65 

12.58 

12.98 

6.88 

24.88 



— 

— 





12.26 

17.40 

1989 

18.39 

13.90 

9.80 

4.36 





— 

— 



15.12 

13.79 

18.98 

1990 

18.84 

12.40 

10.87 







— 

— 





18.12 

15.19 

1991 

24.66 

19.78 

Florida 

1987 

11.59 

11.85 

14.60 

15.01 





— 

— 



22.75 

21.47 

14.52 

1988 

13.09 

14.67 

16.34 

18.52 





— 

— 



21.12 

18.07 

15.62 

1989 

13.05 

14.76 

14.28 

17.21 





— 

— 



25.53 

21.74 

15.53 

1990 

15.99 

22.88 

14.53 







— 

— 



18.44 

16.62 

16.94 

1991 

25.67 

19.21 

California 

41.78 

25.91 

1987 

13.49 

12.34 

8.75 

7.78 

11.04 





1988 

14.45 

17.45 

12.50 

8.60 

4.50 

3.93 

3~47 

<;y.yb 

■id  A  i 

1  y.4i 

1989 

17.52 

14.80 

11.05 

9.11 

5.58 

5.17 

29.02 

20.67 

1990 

18.82 

23.62 

13.13 

11.72 

7.79 

3.67 

26.42 

20.01 

1991 

29.07 

13.62 

—  =  Insufficient  marketing  to  establish  price. 
Source:  National  Agioultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  25 — Apples,  commercial  crop:  Total  production  and  season-average  prices 


received  by  growers.  1988,  1989,  and  indicated  1990  production 


State  and  area 

Production 

Price  per  pound 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

— Million  pounds — 

— Dollars — 

Eastern  States: 

Connecticut 

38.0 

24.0 

AO  A 

33.0 

0.246 

0.243 

0.221 

Delaware 

19.0 

15.0 

19.5 

A    H  OO 

0.122 

A    4  4  0 

0.1 13 

A  H  CA 

0.150 

Georgia 

33.0 

25.0 

22.0 

0.131 

A   4  j|  A 

0.140 

A  -t  OA 

0.130 

Maine 

94.0 

69.0 

88.0 

0.197 

0.21 1 

0.199 

Maryland 

54.0 

37.0 

38.0 

0.122 

0.1 12 

0.176 

Massachusetts 

88.0 

78.0 

85.0 

0.226 

0.218 

0.201 

New  Hampshire 

57.0 

41.0 

48.0 

0.226 

0.231 

0.238 

New  Jersey 

65.0 

48.0 

55.0 

0.120 

0.153 

0.136 

New  York 

910.0 

960.0 

990.0 

0.108 

0.104 

0.102 

North  Carolina 

350.0 

220.0 

230.0 

0.080 

0.088 

0.1 1 1 

Pennsylvania 

520.0 

320.0 

COA  A 

520.0 

0.092 

0.107 

0.110 

Rhode  Island 

6.0 

5.5 

5.5 

0.246 

0.244 

0.221 

South  Carolina 

38.0 

J5.0 

OO  A 

0.121 

0.120 

0.131 

Vermont 

45.0 

45.0 

^  i  A 

41 .0 

0.184 

0.192 

0.210 

Virginia 

425.0 

Oi  A  A 
^  lO.O 

0.1 1 1 

0.102 

0.121 

West  Virginia 

215.0 

1 15.0 

^  AC  f\ 

145.0 

0.095 

0.098 

0.123 

Total 

2,957.0 

2,362.5 

O  C^O  A 

2,562.0 

Central  States: 

Arkansas 

10.0 

9.0 

12.0 

0.168 

0.188 

0.191 

Illinois 

85.0 

91.0 

60.0 

0.163 

0.130 

0.154 

Indiana 

56.0 

64.0 

57.0 

0.176 

0.187 

0.243 

Iowa 

9.5 

11.5 

9.6 

0.214 

0.208 

0.240 

Kansas 

12.0 

13.0 

8.0 

0.176 

0.209 

0.186 

Kentucky 

11.0 

16.0 

9.0 

0.158 

0.180 

0.205 

Michigan 

830.0 

950.0 

"TCA  A 

750.0 

0.088 

0.082 

0.111 

Minnesota 

14.0 

O  4  A 

31.0 

OA  A 

20.0 

0.302 

0.278 

0.374 

Missouri 

56.0 

55.0 

>l  4  A 

4 1 .0 

0.172 

0.136 

0.165 

Ohio 

95.0 

i  OA  A 

120.0 

0.177 

0.179 

0.178 

Tennessee 

12.5 

•lie 

1 1 .5 

Q  C 

0.5 

0.156 

0.148 

0.178 

Wisconsin 

45.0 

CC  A 

65.0 

>f  O  A 

4o.O 

0.212 

0.156 

0.215 

Total 

1 ,236.0 

i   y1  ><1  O  A 
1  ,44^. U 

1 ,14o.  1 

Western  Slates: 

Arizona  1/ 

34.0 

64.0 

0.074 

0.068 

California 

630.0 

675.0 

650.0 

0.187 

0.150 

0.155 

Colorado 

65.0 

70  0 

0.110 

0.096 

0.163 

Idaho 

135.0 

158.0 

165.0 

0.140 

0.079 

0.138 

New  Mexico 

10.0 

5.3 

6.8 

0.195 

0.200 

0.195 

Oregon 

155.0 

160.0 

175.0 

0.119 

0.050 

0.123 

uian 

56.0 

24.0 

u.  1  £0 

n  1 5n 
u.  1 

u.  1 00 

Washington 

3,900.0 

5.000.0 

4,700.0 

0.130 

0.093 

0.141 

Total 

4,935.0 

6.158.3 

5,819.8 

United  States 

9,128.0 

9,962.8 

9,524.9 

0.127 

0.104 

0.136 

1/  Estimates  begin  with  the  1989  crop. 


Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USOA. 


Table  26 — Peaches:  Total  production  and  season-average  prices  received 

 by  growers,  1988,  1989  and  indicated  1990  production  

State   Production    Price  per  pound 


1988  1989  1990  1988  1989  1990 


— 

•Million  pounds — 

— Cents — 

Alabama 

24.0 

15.0 

12.0 

0.202 

0.246 

0.238 

Arkansas 

20.0 

2.5 

18.0 

0.150 

0.241 

0.246 

California: 

Clingstone 

1,017.0 

992.0 

1,012.0 

0.104 

0.107 

0.107 

Freestone 

523.0 

528.0 

572.0 

0.152 

0.153 

0.168 

Colorado 

16.0 

2/ 

17.0 

0.269 

3/ 

0.356 

Connecticut 

3.1 

4.0 

3.6 

0.550 

0.500 

0.470 

Delaware 

3.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.213 

0.338 

0.415 

Georgia 

140.0 

125.0 

130.0 

0.201 

0.202 

0.299 

Idaho 

11.8 

4.0 

4.7 

0.260 

0.384 

0.217 

Illinois 

20.0 

13.0 

0.3 

0.240 

0.270 

0.343 

Indiana 

3.0 

4.0 

0.8 

0.309 

0.322 

0.341 

Kansas 

4.5 

2.5 

0.1 

0.370 

0.270 

0.230 

Kentucky 

6.0 

2.0 

3/ 

0.280 

0.376 

3/ 

Louisiana 

6.0 

1.4 

4.0 

0.320 

0.360 

0.340 

Maryland 

12.8 

7.6 

4.0 

0.189 

0.280 

0.327 

Massachusetts 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

0.550 

0.500 

0.470 

Michigan 

45.0 

55.0 

45.0 

0.178 

0.191 

0.210 

Mississippi  1/ 

4.0 

1.0 

0.265 

0.400 

Missouri 

11.0 

4.5 

0.7 

0.225 

0.270 

0.300 

New  Jersey 

85.0 

70.0 

45.0 

0.244 

0.346 

0.409 

New  York 

14.1 

12.5 

14.0 

0.272 

0.294 

0.276 

North  Carolina 

36.0 

12.0 

10.0 

0.167 

0.175 

0.270 

Ohio 

6.0 

8.0 

5.5 

0.310 

0.340 

0.380 

Oklahoma 

26.0 

25.0 

8.0 

0.264 

0.275 

0.363 

Oregon 

14.0 

14.0 

14.5 

0.281 

0.247 

0.299 

Pennsylvania 

80.0 

65.0 

76.0 

0.196 

0.258 

0.289 

South  Carolina 

340.0 

270.0 

110.0 

0.185 

0.200 

0.243 

Tennessee 

11.0 

1.3 

1.3 

0.297 

0.369 

0.370 

Texas 

18.0 

14.0 

24.0 

0.357 

0.400 

0.350 

Utah 

12.5 

11.0 

12.0 

0.190 

0.215 

0.240 

Virginia 

29.0 

15.0 

2.5 

0.147 

0.213 

0.315 

Washington 

50.0 

44.0 

53.0 

0.193 

0.255 

0.255 

West  Virginia 

20.0 

9.0 

3.0 

0.169 

0.256 

0.268 

United  States 

2,614.1 

2,334.8 

2,205.2 

0.156 

0.163 

0.173 

1/  Estimates  discontinued  after  the  1989  crop. 

21  No  significant  commercial  production  in  1989  due  to  frost. 

3/  No  significant  commercial  production  in  1990  due  to  frost. 


Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  27 — Pears:  Utilized  production,  by  State  and  Pacific  Coast,  variety  composition.  1988-90 


Qtato 

1  QPtfl 

1  900 

1  QfiQ 

1  QQO 

1  «7  \7  w 

Pflpifir  (^na<5t 

1 988 

1989 

1990 

- 

-Short  tons- 

■- 

— Short  tons — 

California 

302,000 

315,000 

Washington: 

Bartlett 

147,000 

157,000 

177,000 

Colorado 

3,700 

4,000 

2,500 

Other 

163.000 

192,000 

195,000 

Total 

310.000 

349,000 

ATA  AAA 

372,000 

Connecticut 

1,600 

1.150 

1,050 

Oregon: 

Michigan 

6,000 

8,000 

2,500 

Bartlett 

68,000 

67,000 

83,000 

Other 

145,000 

148,000 

145,000 

New  York 

17,300 

16.300 

14,600 

Total 

213,000 

215,000 

AAA  AAA 

228,000 

Oregon 

213,000 

215.000 

228,000 

California: 

Bartlett 

291 ,000 

298.000 

314,000 

Pennsylvania 

4,800 

5,400 

3,200 

Other 

1 1 ,000 

17.000 

18,000 

Total 

302  000 

315.000 

332,000 

Utah 

2,000 

2,600 

2.800 

3  States: 

Washington 

310,000 

349,000 

372,000 

Bartlett 

506,000 

522.000 

574,000 

Other 

319,000 

357,000 

358,000 

United  States 

860,400 

916,450 

958.650 

Total 

825,000 

879,000 

932,000 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  28 — Fruit  for  processing:  Season-average  price  per  ton  received  by  growers  for 
 selected  noncitrus  fruit,  by  type  of  use,  and  principal  State,  1988-90  1/ 


Fruit,  use,  &  States 

1988 

1989 

1990 

Fruit,  use,  &  States 

1988 

1989 

1990 

— Dollars- 

— Dollars- 

Apricots: 

Grapes--California  (cont'd): 

Canning 

Dried  (fresh  basis) 

180.00 

227.00 

200.00 

California 

282.00 

280.00 

274.00 

Wine 

253.00 

297.00 

269.00 

Freezing 

California 

294.00 

310.00 

305.00 

Peaches,  clingstone: 

Drying 

Canning 

California  (fr.  basis) 

314.00 

296.00 

287.00 

California 
Peaches,  freestone: 

212.00 

220.00 

217.00 

Cherries,  tart: 

Canning 

Processing,  all 

California 

181.00 

192.00 

204.00 

New  York 

444.00 

286.00 

2/ 

Freezing 

Pennsylvania 

452.00 

272.00 

2/ 

California 

165.00 

167.00 

178.00 

Michigan 

356.00 

290.00 

2/ 

Drying 

Wisconsin 

212.00 

120.00 

2/ 

California  (fr.  basis) 

117.00 

110.00 

108.00 

Cherries,  sweet: 

Pears,  Bartlett: 

Processing,  ail 

Canning 

Oregon 

579.00 

508.00 

518.00 

Washington 

184.00 

222.00 

214.00 

Michigan 

512.00 

398.00 

358.00 

California 

218.00 

260.00 

231.00 

Washington 

386.00 

406.00 

310.00 

Drying 

Canning 

California  (fr.  basis) 

147.00 

146.00 

126.00 

Washington 

644.00 

611.00 

604.00 

Oregon 

660.00 

680.00 

660.00 

Michigan 

512.00 

398.00 

358.00 

Prunes  and  plums: 

Brining 

Washington 

391.00 

450.00 

420.00 

Canning 

Michigan 

512.00 

398.00 

358.00 

Michigan 
Prunes: 

3/ 

117.00 

3/ 

Oregon 

555.00 

475.00 

470.00 

Grapes--California 

Drying  (fresh  basis) 

All  processing 

224.00 

268.00 

241.00 

California 

251.00 

233.00 

2/ 

1/  Prices  are  basis  bulk  fruit  at  first  delivery  point  for  all  California  fruits  except  prunes  and  pears  for  drying  and 
processed  grapes.  Prices  for  California  prunes  and  pears  for  drying  and  grapes  and  for  fruits  in  other  States  are  equivalent 
processing  plant-door  returns.  2/  Data  available  July  9,  1991.  31  Missing  data  are  not  published  to  avoid  disclosure  of 
individual  operations. 


Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  USDA. 
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Table  29 — Fresh  fruit:  Consumer  price  indexes,  United  States,  by  month.  1986-91 


Item  and 


year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

— 1982- 

■1984= 

100 — 

w\  yj    1  ^  w  • 

1986 

115.7 

120.5 

120.9 

122.8 

129.9 

139.9 

146.0 

168.0 

151.9 

119.3 

115.5 

116.9 

1987 

123.7 

125.8 

135.6 

136.1 

139.0 

151.1 

158.6 

151.3 

129.5 

113.6 

103.5 

103.6 

1988 

109.3 

116.4 

1 19.4 

121.7 

121.9 

127.9 

144.7 

178.6 

167.7 

139.2 

131.2 

132.4 

1989 

138.8 

144.2 

145.5 

143.4 

142.8 

145.5 

145.3 

153.4 

144.6 

132.1 

125.4 

1?4  7 

1990 

130.3 

136.9 

139.8 

138.7 

140.4 

146.8 

156.8 

168.1 

164.9 

148  0 

147.2 

Til  R 

1991 

157.5 

LJCll  lul  IdO* 

1986 

92.3 

103.1 

110.4 

125.8 

125.9 

101.6 

101.0 

100.1 

104.6 

102.3 

101.3 

91.8 

1987 

100.8 

107.2 

107.0 

108.2 

101.6 

111.7 

100.0 

104.8 

103.8 

100.2 

97.4 

107.4 

1988 

107.2 

119.6 

118.9 

121.4 

119.6 

144.7 

122.7 

112.0 

110.4 

118.6 

119.9 

1 15.9 

1989 

1 12.7 

1 19.5 

131.4 

143.4 

155.1 

139.5 

133.7 

126.6 

126.4 

127.5 

1?7  ? 

1  ??  fi 

1990 

126.4 

146.0 

149.9 

144.6 

137.6 

132.4 

160.4 

137.2 

1.'^8  fi 

1991 

130.8 

1986 

103.8 

100.3 

98.5 

101.2 

105.5 

110.0 

1 14.5 

1 15.2 

1 12.3 

1 15.7 

1 15.4 

1 1 0.4 

1987 

114.1 

111.2 

114.1 

112^6 

12o!o 

141^4 

15Z8 

156^8 

16o!3 

166'8 

154.8 

126' 3 

1988 

122.3 

121.3 

124.4 

126.5 

143.7 

149.5 

155.7 

157.5 

164.5 

169.8 

155.5 

144.4 

1989 

131.1 

126.1 

128.6 

130.3 

136.2 

154.3 

165.2 

168.9 

165.6 

167.5 

151.5 

138.5 

1990 

148.9 

158.9 

158.7 

154.3 

158.1 

171.7 

171.2 

170.1 

168.4 

156.0 

158.5 

152.7 

1991 

205.7 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  30 — Fresh  fruit:  Retail  price,  marketing  spreads,  and  grower-packer  return  per  pound 

 sold  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions,  indicated  month.  1989  and  1990  

Grower-packer  return  1/ 


Region, 

^r^rninnHitv/  anri  mnnth 
L/Ui  1  n  1  luui I y  1  di iLi  iiiuiiui 

Ppt;)ii 
nclaii 

price 

Marketing  spreads 

(f.o.b.  shipping  point  price) 

Percent  of 

1  c^iaii  y}\  IOC? 

Percent  of 

Cents — 

Percent 

Cents 

Percent 

NORTHEAST 

Apples,  Washington  Red 

Delicious: 

December  1989 

69.5 

47.7 

69 

21.8 

31 

December  1990 

84.5 

AQ 

oo 

November  1990 

79.8 

AK  1 
40.  1 

1A  7 

At 

Rranpfriiif  Florida  whifp  sppdlp^' 

Id^dlUll,   I    >\Ji  >\J  OL   W  line  O        O  1  COO* 

December  1989 

43.6 

29.7 

68 

13.9 

32 

December  1990 

51.7 

ob.U 

15./ 

on 

Nnvpmhpr  IQQO 

52.4 

37.0 

71 

15.4 

29 

1  pmnnQ  California' 

December  1989 

102.5 

68.3 

67 

34.2 

33 

December  1990 

100.0 

74.0 

74 

2fi  0 

26 

November  1990 

106.3 

78.8 

74 

27.5 

26 

Oranges,  California  Valencia: 

October  1989 

61.5 

40.6 

66 

20.9 

34 

October  1990 

56.8 

38.5 

68 

18.3 

32 

September  1990 

61.0 

41.9 

69 

19.1 

31 

NORTH  CENTRAL 

Annip'?  Wa<?hinafon  Rpd 

nplirint  j^' 

December  1989 

57.4 

35.6 

62 

21.8 

38 

December  1990 

79.8 

44. b 

5o 

35.2 

44 

November  1990 

75.1 

4U.4 

04 

46 

Grapefruit,  Florida  white  seedless: 

December  1989 

49.3 

35.4 

72 

13.9 

28 

December  1990 

58.4 

1  <3 

1 1^  7 

97 

November  1990 

56.0 

A(\  R 

/  J 

10. 4 

Lemons,  California: 

December  1989 

100.4 

66.2 

66 

34.2 

34 

December  1990 

101.7 

75.7 

74 

26.0 

26 

November  1990 

106.1 

78.6 

74 

27.5 

26 

Oranges,  California  Valencia: 

October  1989 

59.9 

39.0 

65 

20.9 

35 

October  1990 

53.3 

35.0 

66 

18.3 

34 

September  1990 

57.7 

38.6 

67 

19.1 

33 

1/Adjusted  to  account  for  loss  incurred  during  marketing  due  to  waste  and  spoilage. 


Sources:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  and  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA 
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Table  31 — Fresh  fruit:  Representative  truck  rates  for  selected  fruits,  1990  1/ 
Commodity  and 
shipping  points  


Apples  (tray  packed  ctn.) 
Washingyon,  Central  to: 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.   May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

Dollars  per  package 


Atlanta 

2.88 

2.88 

2.90 

2.90 

2.38 

2.75 

2.75 

2.80 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

Chicago 

^.  lb 

lb 

<^.15 

2.15 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.13 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

Dallas 

2.33 

2.35 

2.35 

2.35 

2.38 

2.33 

2.33 

2.23 

2.23 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

Denver 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

1.55 

1.55 





1.65 

1.65 

Los  Angeles 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

1.60 

1.48 

1.55 

1.65 





New  York  City 

3.43 

3.43 

3.35 

3.40 

3.38 

3.30 

3.30 

3.30 

3.30 

3.40 

3.40 

3.40 

New  York,  Eastern  to: 

Atlanta 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

New  York  City 

0.58 

0.58 

0.58 

0.58 

0.58 

0.58 

0.58 

W.  Virginia  and  Virginia  to: 

Atlanta 

1.00 

0.90 

0.90 

0.95 

0.95 

0.95 

0.95 

New  York  City 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

Grapefruit  (4/5  bu.  ctn.) 
Florida  to: 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
New  York  City 

Grapes  (23  lb.  lug) 


0.55 
1.30 
1.28 


0.65 
1.28 
1.28 


0.65 
1.25 
1.25 


0.65 
1.25 
1.25 


1.20  1.20  1.28 
1.20    1.20  1.30 


California,  Kern  District  to: 

Atlanta 

1.41 

1.26 

1.26 

1.18 

1.18 

1.47 

1.79 

1.65 

1.35 

1.41 

1.35 

1.29 

Chicago 

1.24 

1.24 

1.15 

1.15 

1.12 

1.41 

1.82 

1.53 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

Dallas 

0.91 

0.91 

0.88 

0.82 

0.88 

0.97 

1.24 

1.09 

1.00 

0.94 

0.88 

0.94 

New  York  City 

1.91 

1.85 

1.68 

1.62 

1.79 

2.15 

2.59 

2.09 

1.85 

1.85 

1.82 

1.76 

Citrus  (7/10  bu.  ctn.) 
California,  Southern  to: 

Atlanta  2.15  2.15  2.00  2.00 

Chicago  2.00  2.00  1.95  1.95 

Dallas  1.65  1.65  1.50  1.50 

New  York  City  3.20  3.20  2.80  2.90 

Oranges  (4/5  bu.  ctn.) 
Florida  to: 

Atlanta  0.55    0.65  0.65  0.65 

Chicago  1.40    1.33  1.28  1.33 

New  York  City  1.33    1.28  1.28  1.33 


2.05 
1.90 
1.50 
3.00 


2.50 
2.30 
1.80 
3.55 


3.10 
2.85 
2.15 
4.30 


2.65 
2.35 
1.70 
3.50 


2.35 
1.85 
1.70 
3.20 


2.30 
2.10 
1.55 
3.15 


2.35  2.25 

1.95  2.05 

1.65  1.60 

3.15  3.15 


1.23  1.25  1.33 
1.25    1.25  1.33 


 =  Not  available. 

1/Reported  from  sample  of  shippers  and/or  truck  brokers  In  specified  areas  for  sfiipments  during  tfie  first  week  of  each  month. 
Source:  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Truck  Rate  Report,  AMS,  USDA. 
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Cost  of  Producing  Oranges  and  Grapefruit,  1988/89 


by  , 

Boyd  M.  Buxton  ' 

Abstract:  Cost  of  production  data  were  collected  in  March  1990  for  oranges  and 
grapefnjit  in  the  two  leading  citrus  States  of  Florida  and  California  as  part  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  (USDA)  Farnn  Costs  and  Returns  Sur- 
vey. Results  indicate  that  for  the  1988/89  season,  cash  receipts  per  acre  minus 
both  variable  and  fixed  cash  expenses  and  capital  replacement  was  positive  for 
both  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  both  States.  Returns  above  full  economic  costs 
were  negative  for  grapefruit  in  California,  but  positive  for  grapefruit  in  Florida  and 
oranges  in  both  States.  Full  economic  cost  for  grapefruit  was  estimated  to  be 
$6.82  per  64-pound  box  in  California  and  $5.00  per  85-pound  box  in  Florida. 
Cost  for  oranges  was  estimated  to  be  $7.29  per  75-pound  box  in  California  and 
$7.48  per  90-pound  box  in  Florida. 

Keywords:  Florida  citrus,  California  citrus,  oranges,  grapefruit,  costs  of 
production,  citrus  budgets. 


Introduction 

Cost-of-production  (COP)  information 
for  the  1988/89  orange  and  grapefruit 
crops  were  collected  in  March  1990  for 
the  first  time  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  part  of  its  Farm  Costs  and 
Returns  Survey  (FCRS).  The  FCRS  is 
conducted  annually  by  the  USDA's 
Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  and 
the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Ser- 
vice (NASS).  The  FCRS  is  personally 
enumerated  for  a  random  probability 
sample  of  all  U.S.  farms  and  includes 
farms  growing  selected  crops  on  which 
detailed  COP  data  are  collected.  In 
March  of  1990,  COP  questionnaires 
were  obtained  from  a  sample  of  orange 
and  grapefruit  grove  operations  in  Flor- 
ida and  California,  the  two  major  citrus 
producing  States. 

For  the  1988/89  crop  year,  13.2  million 
tons  of  citrus  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  on  over  847,500  bearing 
acres.  The  farm  value  of  this  fruit  was 
$2.27  billion.  Oranges  and  grapefruit 
accounted  for  85  percent  of  this  total 
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value  of  production  and  Florida  and 
California  accounted  for  96  percent  of 
the  total  value. 

Estimated  Costs  of 
Production 

The  budgets  reported  here  are  calcu- 
lated on  a  per  acre  basis.  They  are  based 
on  the  total  acreage  for  the  FCRS  sam- 
ple of  orange  and  grapefruit  Ojjerations 
and  include  bearing  and  non-bearing 
trees.  Therefore,  the  per  acre  COP  esti- 
mates represent  the  costs  associated 
with  both  bearing  and  nonbearing  trees, 
and  the  revenues  from  the  fruit  sales  are 
spread  over  the  total  bearing  and  non- 
bearing  acreage.  To  the  extent  that  the 
mix  of  bearing  and  nonbearing  acres  in 
1988/89  represent  the  long-term  mix  of 
trees  needed  to  maintain  productive 
groves,  the  estimated  cost  for  the 
1988/89  production  would  represent 
long-run  COP. 

In  Florida,  56  percent  of  the  orange 
acres  in  the  survey  had  bearing  trees 
while  44  percent  had  nonbearing  trees. 
For  grapefruit  86  percent  of  the  acres 
had  bearing  trees  while  14  percent  had 
nonbearing  trees.  A  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  the  Rorida  orange  acreage 
surveyed  had  nonbearing  trees.  This 
was  the  result  of  frequent  freezes  in 
Florida  during  the  1980's  (which  espe- 
cially effected  oranges)  and  the  subse- 
quent replacement  of  trees  killed  by  the 
freeze.  An  expansion  of  new  orange 
acres  also  added  new,  nonbearing  trees. 


This  high  proportion  of  nonbearing 
trees  is  likely  higher  than  needed  to 
maintain  orange  groves  in  the  long  run. 
In  California  the  mix  of  bearing  and 
nonbearing  acres  was  95  and  5  percent, 
respectively,  for  oranges  and  94  and  6 
percent,  respectively,  for  grapefruit. 

Oranges 

In  Florida,  questionnaires  for  64  orange 
operations  were  completed  on  the 
FCRS.  These  operations  averaged  409 
total  crop  acres  of  which  131  were  either 
Valencia  or  early,  midseason,  or  navel 
oranges.  In  California,  109  question- 
naires were  completed.  These  opera- 
tions averaged  139  total  crop  acres  of 
which  38  were  either  Valencia  or  navel 
oranges. 

Gross  Revenue 

Gross  revenue  per  acre  of  oranges  was 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  1988/89- 
season-average  price  received  for  all  or- 
anges (reported  by  NASS)  by  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  (calculated  from  the 
FCRS).  Average  yields  for  all  acres 
(including  bearing  and  nonbearing) 
were  314  75-pound  boxes  in  California 
and  175  90-pound  boxes  in  Florida 
(table  A-1).  The  relatively  low  yields 
per  total  acre  in  Florida  reflect  the  high 
proportion  of  nonbearing  acres  in  that 
State. 

Gross  value  per  acre  was  estimated  at 
$2,466  in  California  and  51,621  in  Flor- 
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Table  A-1 — Orange  cash  receipts  and  production  costs  per  acre,  California 
and  Florida,  1988/89 


Budget  Item 


California 


Florida 


Yield  (Boxes/ Acre)  1/ 

Price  (NASS,  per  box,  1988/89) 
Cash  receipts 

Variable  cash  expenses: 
Nursery  stock,  trees,  and  seed 
Fertilizer 

Chemicals  and  biological  pest  control 
Custom  operations  and  rental 
Fuel,  lube,  and  electricity 
Repairs 
Hired  labor 

Purchased  irrigation  water 
Interest  on  operating  loans 
Miscellaneous 

Total  variable  expenses 

Fixed  cash  expenses: 
Real  estate  and  property  tax 
Interest  on  real  estate  debt 
General  grove  overhead 

Total  fixed  expenses 

Total  cash  expenses 

Capital  replacement: 

Vehicles 

Tractors 

Equipment 

Irrigation  system: 

Pumps 

Distribution  system 
Wind  machines  (regular  and  PTO) 

Total  capital  replacement 

Cash  receipts  less  cash  expenses 
and  capital  replacement 

Economic  (full  ownership)  costs: 
Total  variable  expenses  less 
interest  on  operating  loans 
General  grove  overhead 
Real  estate  and  property  tax 
Capital  replacement 

Allocated  returns  to  owned  inputs: 
Return  to  operating  capital 
Return  to  other  non-land  capital 
Return  to  land 
Unpaid  labor 

Total  economic  costs 
Per/acre 
Per/box 

Cents  per  pound 


314.17 

7.85 
2,466.23 

12.47 

98.66 
210.73 

43.53 
143.46 
123.31 
589.41 

97.96 

31.90 
106.47 

1 ,457.90 

77.62 
169.32 
198.36 

445.30 

1,903.20 

21.72 
14.01 
20.02 

14.72 
40.64 
37.20 

148.31 
414.72 


1,426.00 
198.36 
77.62 
148.31 

66.61 
41.27 
217.52 
116.05 

2,291.74 
7.29 
9.7 


-Dollars — 


175.09 

9.26 
1,621.33 

13.02 
141.27 
139.28 
27.07 
38.47 
53.39 
298.99 
0.30 
18.60 
80.60 

810.99 

72.25 
32.06 
86.88 

191.19 

1,002.18 

12.84 
12.92 
8.40 

18.25 
45.57 
0.08 

98.06 
521.09 


792.39 
86.88 
72.25 
98.06 

35.08 
21.80 
173.99 
29.85 

1,310.30 
7.48 
8.3 


Returns  to  management  and  risk 


174.49 


311.03 


1/  Box  weight:  California,  75  pounds;  Florida,  90  pounds.  Yields  are  total  production  divided  by  total  acres,  both  bearing 
and  nonbearing.  COP  estimates  Include  costs  for  both  bearing  and  nonbearing  acres  on  sampled  operations. 


ida.  These  values  are  for  the  1988/89 
season  and  do  not  rcfleci  the  major  Flor- 
ida freeze  that  occurred  in  late  Decem- 
ber 1989. 

Variable  Cash  Expenses 

Total  variable  cost  per  acre  was  esti- 
mated at  S 1 ,458  for  California  and  $81 1 
for  Florida.  Hired  labor  was  the  single 
largest  cash  expense  in  both  States,  rep- 
resenting 40  percent  of  total  variable 
cash  expenses  in  California  and  37  in 
Rorida.  Labor  cost  include  all  picking 
and  hauling  expenses  whether  paid  di- 
rectly to  workers  or  indirectly  through 
crew  leaders,  contractors,  cooperatives, 
or  other  persons. 

Fertilizers  and  chemicals,  including  bi- 
ological pest  control,  also  were  major 
costs  in  California  and  Florida.  Gener- 
ally, expenses  per  acre  were  higher  in 
California  than  in  Florida.  In  part  this 
reflects  Florida's  high  proportion  of 
nonbearing  trees  relative  to  California 
and  the  higher  proportion  of  California 
oranges  that  are  grown  specifically  for 
the  fresh  market.  Fertilizer  and  chemi- 
cal costs  arc  lower  on  nonbearing  than 
on  bearing  acres.  Also  fertihzers  and 
chemicals  are  more  extensively  used  on 
fruit  to  be  marketed  fresh  than  for  fruit 
to  be  processed. 

Fixed  Cash  Expenses 

Fixed  expenses  per  acre  totaled  $445  in 
California  and  5191  in  Florida.  General 
grove  overhead  accounted  for  about  45 
percent  of  the  total  fixed  cash  exp)ense 
in  both  Slates.  Interest  on  real  estate 
debt  was  significantly  higher  in  Califor- 
nia than  in  Florida,  while  real  estate  and 
property  taxes  per  acre  were  about  the 
same — ^77  in  California  and  $72  in 
Florida. 

Capital  Replacement 

Total  capital  replacement  was  estimated 
at  $148  per  acre  in  California  and  $98  in 
Florida.  In  both  States,  capital  replace- 
ment costs  per  acre  for  vehicles,  trac- 
tors, and  equipment  were  the  largest 
component  of  capital  replacement,  with 
irrigation  systems  representing  almost 
the  same  amount. 

Pumps  and  irrigation  systems  are  a 
major  investment  for  orange  produc- 
tion. Survey  results  indicated  that  wells 


accounted  for  an  estimated  38  percent 
of  the  water  used  on  orange  crops  in 
California  and  73  percent  in  Florida. 
The  smaller  proportion  of  well  water 
used  in  California  refiects  the  relative 
importance  of  water  purchased  from  ir- 
rigation districts. 

Drilling  costs  per  well  werc  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  information  on  the  aver- 
age well  depth  and  casing  diameter  from 
the  FCRS  and  on  secondary  drilling- 
cost  information  from  companies  in 
both  States.  The  cost  for  an  average 
well  was  estimated  at  $6,700  in  Califor- 
nia and  $12,400  in  Florida.  The  number 
of  wells  on  orange  and  grapefruit  oper- 
ations was  obtained  from  the  FCRS. 

The  most  common  irrigation  systems  in 
Florida  are  micro-sprinklers.  This  type 
of  water  distribution  system  is  used  on 
about  58  percent  of  the  orange  opera- 
tions there.  Solid  set  sprinklers  (placed 
either  over  or  under  the  trees)  accounted 
for  26  percent  of  the  Florida  orange 
operations  while  drip  irrigation  (6  per- 
cent) and  gravity  flow  systems  (8  per- 
cent) represented  a  much  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  systems  in  use.  In  contrast, 
only  11  percent  of  California  operations 
repxjrted  the  use  of  micro-sprinkler  irri- 
gation systems,  with  29  percent  report- 
ing the  use  of  solid  set  sprinklers  (placed 
under  the  trees).  About  28  percent  of 
California  operations  reported  the  use 
of  gravity  flow  irrigation  systems,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  Florida  where  less  than 
8  percent  reported  use  of  these  systems. 
Hand-moved  sprinklers  accounted  for 
over  16  percent  of  the  systems  reported 
in  California  while  none  were  reported 
in  Florida.  Drip  irrigation  accounted  for 
about  10  percent  in  California,  com- 
pared to  6  percent  in  Florida. 

Capital  replacement  costs  for  pumps 
used  in  the  well  only  (assuming  zero 
salvage  value  and  a  12-year  useful  life) 
were  about  $15  per  acre  in  California 
and  $18  in  Florida.  Capital  replacement 
costs  for  distribution  systems,  including 
booster  pumps,  was  estimated  at  about 
$4 1  in  California  and  $46  in  Florida. 

Wind  machines  for  frost  protection 
were  reported  by  about  60  percent  of  the 
operations  in  California.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, wind  machines  are  not  extensively 
used  in  Florida  and  only  one  operation 
reported  having  any.  Capital  replace- 
ment costs  for  wind  machines  was  cal- 


culated from  FCRS  information  and 
from  secondary  sources  on  the  new  cost 
for  tower-mounted  wind  machines 
powered  by  gas,  propane,  diesel,  and 
tractor  power-take-off  mechanisms. 
Capital  replacement  for  wind  machines 
was  estimated  at  $37  per  acre  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Return  Above  Expenses 

Cash  receipts,  less  variable  and  fixed 
cash  expenses  and  capital  replacement 
costs,  left  a  positive  $415  per  acre  in 
California  and  $521  in  Florida. 

Full  Economic  Costs 

Interest  on  operating  loans  and  real  es- 
tate debt  were  subtracted  from  the  sum 
of  total  cash  expenses  and  capital  re- 
placement. Then  allocated  returns  to 
owned  inputs  (including  operating  cap- 
ital, other  nonland  capital,  land  and 
wells,  and  unpaid  labor)  were  added  to 
provide  an  estimate  of  the  total  eco- 
nomic cost  for  producing  oranges.  (For 
more  detail,  including  the  rale  of  return 
used,  see  the  appendix.) 

Returns  to  operating  capital,  other  non- 
land  capital,  and  land  and  wells  were 
calculated  by  multiplying  their  average 
values  by  2.8  percent,  the  10-year-aver- 
age  return.  The  return  to  land  and  wells 
was  $174  per  acre  in  Florida  and  $217 
in  California.  Theaverage  value  of  land 
per  acre  reported  on  the  FCRS  was 
$7,590  ($7,720  including  wells)  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  $5,995  ($6,215  including 
wells)  in  Florida.  The  estimated  return 
per  acre  for  operating  and  other  nonland 
capital  was  $35  and  $22,  respectively, 
in  Florida  and  $67  and  $41,  respec- 
tively, in  California.  Unpaid  labor,  val- 
ued at  $5  per  hour  in  both  States,  was 
estimated  at  $30  per  acre  in  Florida  and 
$116  in  California.  This  refiects  the 
tendency  of  larger  Florida  operations  to 
spread  unpaid  family  labor  over  more 
acres. 

Total  economic  costs  in  Florida  were 
$1,310  per  acre  or  $7.48  per  90-pound 
box  and  $2,292  in  California  or  $7.29 
per  75-pound  box.  Subtracting  the  full 
economic  cost  from  cash  receipts  left  a 
positive  return  to  management  and  risk 
of  $31 1  in  Florida  and  $174  in  Califor- 
nia. 
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Grapefruit 

Questionnaires  for  40  of  Florida's 
grapefruit  operations  were  completed 
for  the  FCRS.  These  operations  aver- 
aged 4 ,297  total  crop  acres  of  which  5 1 0 
were  grapefruit.  In  Florida,  14  percent 
of  the  grapefruit  acres  had  trees  of  non- 
bearing  age,  with  the  remaining  86  per- 
cent of  the  acres  having  bearing  trees. 

In  California,  39  questionnaires  were 
completed.  These  operations  averaged 
1 1 1  total  crop  acres  of  which  22.5  were 
grapefruit.  In  California,  6  percent  of 
the  grapefruit  acres  had  trees  of  non- 
bearing  age,  and  94  percent  had  bearing 
trees. 

Gross  Revenue 

Gross  revenue  per  acre  was  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  1988/89-season-av- 
erage  price  received  for  all  grapefruit 
(reported  by  NASS)  by  the  average 
yield  per  acre  reported  on  the  FCRS. 
Average  yields  for  total  acreage  (in- 
cluding bearing  and  nonbearing  acres) 
were  357, 64-pound  boxes  in  California 
and  381,  85-pound  boxes  in  Rorida 
(table  A-2). 

Gross  value  per  acre  was  estimated  at 
$2,293  in  California  and  $2,3 18  in  Flor- 
ida. These  values  are  for  the  1988/89 
season  and  do  not  reflect  the  impact  of 
Rorida's  major  freeze  in  late  December 
1989. 

Variable  Cash  Expenses 

Total  variable  cost  per  acre  was  esti- 
mated at  $1,590  for  California  and 
$  1 ,442  for  Florida.  Hired  labor  was  the 
single  largest  cash  expense  in  both 
States,  representing  43  percent  of  the 
total  variable  cash  expenses  in  Califor- 
nia and  53  in  Florida. 

Fertilizers  and  chemicals,  including  bi- 
ological pest  control,  also  were  major 
costs  in  both  States,  but  especially  Ror- 
ida. Expenses  per  acre  for  fertilizer  and 
chemicals  were  over  2.5  times  higher  in 
Florida  than  in  California. 

Variable  cash  expenses  per  acre  for  pur- 
chased irrigation  water,  custom  opera- 
tions and  rental,  fuel,  lube,  and  electric- 
ity, and  miscellaneous  expenses  were 
all  much  higher  in  California  than  in 
Rorida. 


Fixed  Cash  Expenses 

Fixed  expenses  per  acre  totaled  $318 
per  acre  in  California  and  $350  in  Ror- 
ida. General  grove  overhead  accounted 
for  about  39  percent  of  the  total  in  both 
States.  Interest  on  real  estate  debt  was 
about  the  same  in  California  and  Rorida 
while  real  estate  and  property  taxes 
were  estimated  at  $45  in  California  and 
$64  in  Rorida. 

Capital  Replacement 

Total  capital  replacement  was  estimated 
at  $  1 36  per  acre  in  California  and  $62  in 
Rorida.  Capital  replacement  costs  per 
acre  for  vehicles,  tractors,  and  grove 
equipment  was  about  three  times  higher 
in  California  than  in  Rorida,  reflecting 
more  owned  machinery  on  California 
operations.  Capital  replacement  costs 
for  irrigation  distribution  systems  were 
about  equal  in  both  States. 

Pumps  and  irrigation  systems  are  a 
major  investment  for  grapefruit  produc- 
tion. Survey  results  indicated  that  wells 
accounted  for  an  estimated  20  percent 
of  the  water  used  on  grapefruit  in  Cali- 
fornia and  52  percent  in  Rorida.  As 
with  oranges,  the  smaller  proportion  of 
water  from  wells  in  California  —  com- 
pared to  Florida  -  reflects  the  relative 
importance  of  purchased  water  from  ir- 
rigation districts. 

Drilling  costs  per  well  were  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  information  on  the  aver- 
age well  depth  and  casing  size  from  the 
FCRS  and  on  secondary  information 
from  drilling  companies  in  both  States. 
The  cost  per  well  was  estimated  at 
$17,400  for  California  and  $14,500  for 
Rorida.  Survey  results  indicate  that 
wells  in  California  are  more  than  twice 
as  deep  on  grapefruit  operations  than  on 
orange  operations.  This  is  likely  the 
result  of  physical  location  as  the  two 
crops  are  concentrated  in  geographi- 
cally different  areas  of  the  State.  In 
Rorida,  wells  on  grapefruit  operations 
were  estimated  to  be  about  100  feet 
deeper  than  on  orange  operations.  The 
number  of  wells  on  grapefruit  and  or- 
ange operations  was  also  obtained  from 
the  FCRS. 

The  most  common  irrigation  systems  in 
Florida  were  micro-sprinklers.  This 
type  of  water  distribution  system  was 
used  on  about  65  percent  of  the  grape- 


fruit operations  there.  Gravity  flow  ir- 
rigation systems  accounted  for  another 
20  percent  in  Florida,  while  drip  irriga- 
tion (6  percent)  and  solid  set  sprinklers 
(placed  either  over  or  under  the  trees), 
represented  a  relatively  small  portion  (8 
percent)  of  the  irrigation  systems.  In 
contrast  only  19  percent  of  the  opera- 
tions in  California  reported  use  of  the 
micro-sprinkler  irrigation  system  and 
20  percent  reported  solid  set  sprinklers 
(placed  under  the  trees).  About  16  per- 
cent reported  gravity  flow  irrigation 
systems,  compared  to  Rorida's  20  per- 
cent. Hand-moved  sprinklers  ac- 
counted for  16  percent  of  the  systems 
reported  in  California,  but  none  were 
reported  in  Rorida.  Drip  irrigation  ac- 
counted for  about  24  percent  in  Califor- 
nia, compared  to  6  percent  in  Rorida. 

Capital  replacement  costs  for  pumps 
used  in  the  well  only  (assuming  zero 
salvage  value  and  12-years  of  useful 
life),  were  about  $20  per  acre  in  Califor- 
nia and  $8  in  Rorida.  Capital  replace- 
ment costs  for  the  distribution  systems 
(including  booster  pumps)  were  esti- 
mated at  $36  in  California  and  $32  in 
Rorida. 

Wind  machines  were  reported  in  Cali- 
fornia on  about  26  percent  of  the  opera- 
tions, a  much  smaller  proportion  than  on 
California  orange  operations.  The  dif- 
ference probably  is  due  to  the  geo- 
graphic separation  of  the  crops  in  the 
State.  In  sharp  contrast,  wind  machines 
for  frost  protection  are  not  extensively 
used  in  Rorida  -  none  of  the  operations 
surveyed  reported  having  any.  Capital 
replacement  for  wind  machines  was  es- 
timated at  $20  per  acre  in  California. 

Return  Above  Expenses 

Cash  receipts,  less  variable  and  fixed 
cash  expenses  and  capital  replacement 
costs,  left  a  positive  $249  per  acre  in 
California  and  $464  in  Rorida. 

Full  Economic  Costs 

The  return  to  land  and  wells  for  grape- 
fruit operations  was  estimated  at  $146 
per  acre  in  Rorida  and  $380  in  Califor- 
nia. The  average  value  of  land  per  acre 
reported  in  the  FCRS  was  $13,320 
($13,560  including  wells)  in  California 
and  $5,125  ($5,220  including  wells)  in 
Florida.  The  difference  between  re- 
ported land  values  for  California  grape- 
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Table  A-2 — Grapefruit  cash  receipts  and  production  costs  per  acre,  California 
and  Florida.  1988/89   


Budget  Item 


California 


Florida 


Yield  (Boxes/Acre)  1/ 

Price  (NASS.  per  box,  1988/89) 
Cash  receipts 

Variable  cash  expenses: 
Nursery  stock,  trees,  and  seed 
Fertilizer 

Chemicals  and  biological  pest  control 
Custom  operations  and  rental 
Fuel,  lube,  and  electricity 
Repairs 
Hired  labor 

Purchased  irrigation  water 
Interest  on  operating  loans 
Miscellaneous 

Total  variable  cash  expenses 

Fixed  cash  expenses: 
Real  estate  and  property  tax 
Interest  on  real  estate 
General  grove  overhead 

Total  fixed  expenses 

Total  cash  expenses 

Capital  replacement: 

Vehicles 

Tractors 

Equipment 

Irrigation  system 

Pumps 

Distribution  system 

Wind  machines  (regular  and  PTO) 

Total  capital  replacement 

Cash  receipts  less  cash  expenses 
and  capital  replacement 

Economic  (full  ownership  costs): 
Total  variable  cash  expenses  less 
interest  on  operating  loans 
General  grove  overhead 
Real  estate  and  property  tax 
Capital  replacement 

Allocated  returns  to  owned  inputs: 
Return  to  operating  capital 
Return  to  other  non-land  capital 
Return  to  land 
Unpaid  labor  (at  $5/hour) 

Total  Economic  Costs: 
Per/acre 
Per/box 

Cents  per  pound 
Returns  to  management  and  risk 


357.20 

6.42 
$2,293.22 

23.01 
81.17 
71.76 
156.08 
145.84 
70.32 
685.77 
176.27 
5.15 
174.17 

1.589.54 

45.11 
149.65 
123.05 

317.81 

1.907.35 

29.72 
19.03 
11.42 

19.84 
36.44 
19.95 

136.40 


249.47 


1,584.39 
123.05 
45.11 
136.39 

66.76 
25.90 
379.67 
73.61 

2.434.88 
6.82 
10.7 

(141.66) 


— Dollars — 


381.31 

6.08 
$2,318.36 

33.77 
157.34 
240.74 
16.75 
36.44 
71.86 
770.03 
4.04 
22.76 
88.49 

1,442.22 

64.41 
152.24 
133.57 

350.22 

1 ,792.44 

7.41 
11.53 
2.45 

7.81 
32.47 
0.00 

61.67 
464.25 


1,419.46 
133.57 
64.41 
61.67 

62.74 
10.41 
146.12 
6.88 

1,905.26 
5.00 
5.9 

413.10 


1/  Box  weight:  California,  64  pounds;  Florida.  85  pounds.  Yields  are  total  production  divided  by  total  acres  including  both 
bearing  and  nonbearing  acres.  COP  estimates  include  cost  for  both  bearing  and  nonbearing  acres  on  sample  operations. 


fruit  and  oranges  likely  reflects  the  geo- 
graphically different  locations  of  the 
two  crops.  The  estimated  return  per 
acre  for  operating  and  other  nonland 
capital  was  $63  and  $10,  respectively, 
in  Florida  and  $67  and  $26,  respec- 
tively, in  California.  Unpaid  labor,  val- 
ued at  $5  per  hour  in  both  States,  was 
estimated  at  $7  per  acre  in  Florida  and 
$74  in  California,  reflecting  the  ten- 
dency of  larger  Florida  operations  to 
spread  unpaid  labor  over  more  acres. 

Total  economic  costs  in  Rorida  were 
$1,905  per  acre,  or  $5.00  per  85-pound 
box,  and  $2,435  in  California,  or  $6.82 
per  64-pound  box.  After  subtracting  the 
full  economic  costs  from  cash  receipts, 
a  positive  return  to  management  and 
risk  of  $413  per  acre  was  realized  for 
Florida  operations,  but  a  negative  return 
of  $142  resulted  in  California. 

Appendix 

Definitions  and  Assumptions 

Fertilizer  includes  the  cost  of  all  fertil- 
izer, lime,  soil  conditioners,  micronutri- 
ents,  and  secondary  nutrients  applied  to 
the  citrus  crop.  Also  included  is  the  cost 
of  custom  application  if  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  operator  to  separate  applica- 
tion and  material  cost.  When  they  could 
be  separated,  custom  application  of  fer- 
tilizer was  included  with  the  "custom 
operations  and  equipment  rental"  cate- 
gory. 

Chemicals  include  the  total  costs  of  all 
chemicals  applied  to  citrus.  Included 
were  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungi- 
cides, surfactants,  wetting  agents,  etc. 
Like  fertilizer,  application  costs  were 
included  only  if  custom  application 
costs  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
material  cost  by  the  operator.  Other- 
wise, custom  application  costs  were  in- 
cluded in  the  "custom  operations  and 
equipment  rental"  category. 

Fuel,  lubrication,  and  electricity  in- 
clude the  dollars  spent  for  all  fuels, 
motor  oils,  and  electricity  for  irrigation. 
Electricity  for  non-irrigation  purposes 
was  included  in  general  grove  overhead. 

Repairs  include  the  dollars  spent  for 
repairs  and  parts  for  motor  vehicles,  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  irrigation,  and  frost 
protection.  This  would  include  over- 


hauls, tuneups,  tubes,  tires,  and  other 
repairs. 

Hired  labor  includes  total  cash  wages 
and  cash  bonuses  paid  to  all  hired  work- 
ers (including  cash  wages  paid  to  family 
members).  Cash  wages  paid  to  the  op- 
erator are  excluded.  Hired  labor  also 
includes  any  contract  labor  where  work- 
ers are  paid  by  a  crew  leader,  contractor, 
buyer,  processor,  cooperative,  or  other 
person  having  an  oral  or  written  agree- 
ment with  the  operator.  Cash  expenses 
for  paid  labor  benefits  such  as  life  or 
health  insurance,  pension  or  retirement 
plans,  workmen's  compensation, 
employer's  share  of  Social  Security  and 
unemployment  taxes  are  included  in  the 
hired  labor  expense. 

Purchased  irrigation  water  includes 
the  amount  spent  for  irrigation  water 
and  drainage  assessments  and  fees. 
Also  included  are  pumping  and  over- 
head costs  for  private  association  water. 

Interest  on  operating  loans  includes 
both  interest  and  service  fees  on  operat- 
ing loans. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  include  acces- 
sories for  motor  vehicles  and  ma- 
chinery, office  equipment  purchases, 
marketing  containers,  and  transporta- 
tion of  items  to  market  or  between 
farms. 

Interest  on  real  estate  debt  includes 
interest  and  service  fees  secured  by  farm 
land  or  buildings  and  other  real  estate 
debt.  This  includes  the  operator's 
dwelling  if  located  on  the  operation. 

General  grove  overhead  is  a  composite 
of  expenses  for  utilities  (non irrigation 
electricity,  telephone,  water,  etc.),  all 
noncrop  insurance  (such  as  the  farm 
share  of  motor  vehicle  liability  and 
blanket  insurance  policies),  registration 
and  license  fees  for  motor  vehicles,  and 
general  business  expenses  (such  as  ac- 
counting fees,  legal  fees,  travel,  mem- 
berships, farm  management  services, 
soil  testing,  magazines,  office  supplies, 
coop  fees,  advertizing).  Also  included 
in  general  grove  overhead  are  purchases 
of  farm  supplies,  hand  tools,  and  farm 
and  shop  power  equipment.  Finally, 
farm  and  land  improvements  and  main- 
tenance (such  as  fencing,  operator's 
dwelling,  hired  labor  and  tenant  dwell- 


ings, and  other  farm  buildings)  are  in- 
cluded in  general  grove  overhead. 

Capital  replacement  costs  were  based 
on  FCRS  information  for  the  number  of 
vehicles  by  type  (pick-ups,  single  axle 
trucks,  tandem  axle  trucks,  semi  trucks, 
buses,  and  vans),  the  number  of  tractors 
by  engine  size  (less  than  30  horsepower 
(hp),  30-39  hp,  40-59  hp,  60-109  hp, 
110-169  hp,  and  170  and  above  hp),  and 
other  equipment  by  type  used  for  orange 
production.  For  each  vehicle  and  trac- 
tor category  and  equipment  type,  the 
operator  was  asked  to  report  the  total 
percentage  of  time  it  was  used  for  citrus 
production  and  its  average  replacement 
age.  Based  on  this  information,  annual 
capital  replacement  costs  were  esti- 
mated. 

Capital  replacement  costs  for  wind  ma- 
chines and  grove  healers  (excluding  ir- 
rigation systems),  were  calculated  using 
straight  line  depreciation  (assuming 
zero  salvage  value)  and  the  operator's 
information  on  the  percentage  of  time 
used  for  citrus  production  and  replace- 
ment age.  Investment  costs  for  install- 
ing electric  and  gasoUne-,  diesel-,  or  pro- 
pane-powered wind  machines  were 
obtained  from  equipment  manufacturers 
and  secondary  sources. 

For  irrigation  systems,  capital  replace- 
ment costs  were  calculated  for  pumps 
and  distribution  systems  only.  Wells 
were  not  depreciated.  They  were  val- 
ued at  drilling  cost  and  included  with 
land  value.  In  many  cases,  wells  trans- 
fer with  land  and  would,  therefore,  en- 
hance land  values.  Straight  line  depre- 
ciation was  assumed  using  zero  salvage 
value  and  a  12-year  useful  life  for 
pumps  and  a  15-year  life  for  the  distri- 
bution system.  Drilling  costs,  pump 
prices,  and  distribution  costs  were  ob- 
tained from  dealers  and  contractors  in 
each  State. 

Full  economic  costs  estimate  the  full 
ownership  costs  associated  with  a  citrus 
operation,  and  they  indicate  the  average 
long-run  cost  that  must  be  recovered 
annually  from  farm  revenue  to  keep 
land  in  citrus  production  and  maintain 
the  enterprise's  long-term  viability.  To 
calculate  full  economic  costs,  a  return  is 
calculated  for  operating  capital,  other 
nonland  capital,  unpaid  labor,  and  land. 
This  total  is  added  to  variable  cash  ex- 
penses (less  interest  on  operating  capi- 
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lal),  general  farm  overhead,  real  estate 
and  property  taxes,  and  capital  replace- 
ment. Any  residual  cash  receipts  after 
subtracting  full  economic  costs  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  return  to  management  and 
risk. 


A  rale  of  return  to  land  and  nonland 
capital  is  computed  by  using  a  10-year 
total  return  to  production  assets  in  the 
agricultural  sector  (previous  10  years), 
minus  the  value  of  the  operator's  labor 
each  year,  and  divided  by  the  total  mar- 
ket value  of  agricultural  production  as- 
sets. The  average  market  value  of  non- 


land  capital  (including  uaciors,  vehicles, 
and  equipment),  plus  the  value  of  land 
reported  by  the  survey  respondents,  is 
multiplied  by  this  10- year-average  return. 
Earnings  from  inflation  (capital  gains  or 
losses  from  depreciation)  are  not  included 
in  the  citrus  enterprise  budget 
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The  California  Water  Crisis 


by  ^ 
Doyle  C.  Johnson 

Abstract:  The  California  drought,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  is  setting  new  records  and 
causing  serious  problems  for  farmers,  urban  water  users,  and  environmental  re- 
sources. Water  transfers  and  conservation  measures  should  help  to  ease  the  sit- 
uation for  critically  short  areas  as  the  irrigation  season  progresses.  Water  stor- 
age in  reservoirs  is  projected  to  be  at  the  second-lowest  level  on  record  by  Sep- 
tember 1991 ,  which  may  jeopardize  water  supplies  for  1992.  This  article  reviews 
the  California  water  situation  and  outlook  for  the  current  crop  season  with  special 
emphasis  on  fnjits  and  vegetables. 

Keywords:  Central  Valley  Project,  State  Water  Project,  drought,  runoff,  acre- 
foot,  water  year,  water  rights,  ground  water,  water  transfers,  deep  wells,  irriga- 
tion, overdraft. 


California  Water  Demand  Is 
Growing 

The  water  shortage  this  year  in  Califor- 
nia will  have  serious  repercussions  for 
agriculture.  However,  the  effects  on  the 
fruit,  tree  nut,  and  vegetable  sector  are 
not  expected  to  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  produce  availability  and  con- 
sumer prices.  This  year  the  demand  for 
water  has  been  accentuated  by  the  ex- 
tended drought,  now  in  its  fifth  consec- 
utive season.  While  the  State's  popula- 
tion grew  by  7.5  million  people  during 
the  last  decade,  there  was  little  new 
construction  of  reservoirs  and  water 
conveyance  systems.  Water  needs  for 
businesses,  industry,  and  other  sectors 
have  also  grown  dramatically. 

Irrigated  agriculture  is  about  500,000 
acres  higher  than  it  was  20  years  ago, 
but  the  number  of  irrigated  acres  has 
fluctuated  widely  during  the  1980's. 
Today  irrigated  farmland  is  estimated  at 
about  9.2  million  acres,  including  irri- 
gated pastures  and  counting  each  crop 
on  cropland  that  produces  more  than 
one  crop  in  the  same  season.  The  high- 
est acreage  irrigated  was  9.7  million 
acres  in  1981,  according  to  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Water  Resources. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  irrigated  farm- 
land during  the  last  20  years  is  addi- 
tional fruit  and  vegetable  acreage  which 
now  comprises  43  percent  of  the  irri- 
gated cropland.  The  increase  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  acres  has  been  partially 
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offset  by  a  decrease  in  other  irrigated 
crops  as  a  result  of  Federal  programs 
removing  acreage  from  production. 

Water  Is  the  Lifeblood  of 
California  Agriculture 

Agriculture  in  California  depends  heav- 
ily upon  irrigation  water,  especially 
from  May  through  October,  when  the 
majority  of  crop  production  occurs  and 
precipitation  is  normally  little  or  non- 
existent Most  crops  grown  in  California 
are  irrigated.  Much  of  the  irrigation 
water  is  delivered  by  a  network  of  aque- 
ducts and  canals.  The  water  originates 
as  rainfall  and  snowpack  runoff  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  stored  in  the  State's 
various  reservoirs  and  later  released  into 
irrigation  canals  on  the  basis  of  demand. 
In  a  normal  year,  about  60  percent  of  the 
State's  irrigation  water  originates  from 
siuface  water  storage  reservoirs;  the 
other  40  percent  is  provided  by  deep 
wells  that  pump  ground  water.  Last 
year,  when  surface  supplies  from  State 
and  Federal  water  sources  were  cut  in 
half,  wells  provided  an  estimated  60 
percent  of  the  State's  irrigation  water. 

Ttie  Nation  Depends  Heavily 
on  California  Agriculture 

California  is  the  nation's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  agricultural  commodities,  ac- 
counting for  about  $17  billion  in  crop 
and  livestock  cash  receipts  (about  11 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total).  California 
produces  about  250  commercial  agri- 
cultural commodities.  For  58  of  these, 
the  "Golden  Bear  State"  is  the  Nation's 
leading  producer.  The  State  accounts 


for  half  of  the  total  U.S.  output  of  fruits, 
about  one-third  of  vegetable  and  melon 
production,  and  most  of  the  supply  of 
tree  nuts.  Fruit  and  tree  nuts  are  grown 
on  about  2.2  million  irrigated  acres  and 
vegetables  and  melons  are  planted  on 
about  1.0  million  irrigated  acres.  In  ad- 
dition, California  grows  a  total  of  249 
greenhouse  and  nursery  crops — close  to 
22  percent  of  the  Nation's  production — 
on  approximately  75,000  irrigated 
acres. 

Driest  5-Year  Period  on 
Record 

Water  years  1987-91  (October  1986- 
September  1991)  will  most  likely  be  the 
driest  continuous  5-year  period  on  re- 
cord to  date.  The  longest,  driest,  con- 
secutive period  on  record  was  the  7 
years  between  1928  and  1934.  The 
driest  5-year  period,  currently  on  re- 
cord, also  occurred  during  the  1928  to 
1934  period.  The  1991  water  year  is 
being  compared  to  1977,  due  to  similar 
reservoir  water  storage  and  rainfall  lev- 
els. However,  the  1977  drought  was  not 
preceded  by  4  consecutive  years  of  ab- 
normally low  precipitation. 

For  example,  California's  average  an- 
nual runoff  of  71  million  acre-feet 
(m.a.f.)  ranges  from  an  all-time  annual 
low  of  just  15  m.a.f.  in  water  year  1977 
to  an  all-time  annual  high  of  135  m.a.f. 
in  water  year  1983.  Runoff  for  water 


An  acre-fool  of  water  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  needed  to  cover  an  acre  to  the  depth  of  one 
fool  or  about  326,000  gallons. 
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year  1991  is  expected  to  total  at  least 
20-22  m.a.f.  based  on  early  March  con- 
ditions, according  to  the  State  Hydrolo- 
gist.  Approximately  75  percent  of  this 
volume  is  destined  for  agriculture. 

Precipitation  statewide  from  October  1, 

1990.  to  March  9, 1991 ,  has  been  about 
45-50  fxircent  of  normal.  About  20  lo 
25  f)crccni  of  the  total  accumulated  rain- 
fall occurred  from  February  27, 1991  to 
March  9,  1991.  Runoff  since  October 
1,  1990,  has  also  been  well  below  nor- 
mal. Annual  precipitation  in  the  State 
averages  23  inches,  ranging  from  al- 
most nothing  in  the  desert  areas  to  over 
100  inches  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
the  north  coast.  Rainfall  in  late  Febru- 
ary and  early  March  this  year  brought 
some  temporary  relief  to  the  State. 
However,  much  of  this  moisture  has 
been  readily  absorbed  by  the  dry  soil 
and  there  has  been  only  limited  runoff. 
Even  if  normal  rains  are  received  during 
March  and  April,  the  last  2  months  of 
the  "rainy"  season,  this  will  only  help  to 
ease  the  drought  situation. 

Water  levels  in  reservoirs  that  supply 
the  important  Central  Valley  Project 
(CVP)  totaled  only  1.3  m.a.f.  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  the  end  of  the  busy 
irrigation  season.   By  September  30, 

1991,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (U.S. 
Department  of  Interior)  projects  that  the 
total  CVP  reservoir  storage  level  could 
be  drawn  down  to  1.6  m.a.f.  of  water 
(figure  B-1).  The  desired  carryover  on 
September  30  for  the  CVP  is  8  m.a.f. 
The  projected  drawdown  on  the  CVP  in 
water  year  1991  could  jeopardize  the 
1992  irrigation  season,  unless  higher- 
than-normal  rainfall  and  snowpack  run- 
off are  received  yet  this  year  and  during 
the  winter-spring  months  of  1991-92. 

The  Drought  Is  Affecting  All 
State  Resources  and  Users 

The  persistent  dry  conditions  aggra- 
vated the  December  1990  freeze  dam- 
age to  citrus  groves,  vegetables,  orna- 
mentals, and  other  crops.  When  trees 
and  other  plants  lack  sufficient  soil 
moisture  they  are  more  vulnerable  to  a 
freeze.  Damage  may  have  been  less  if 
adequate  irrigation  water  had  been 
available  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the 
cold  weather.  The  drought  has  also  se- 
verely affected  California's  livestock 
operations  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
range  feed.  Less  irrigation  water  will 


also  result  in  lower  supplies  of  feed 
grains  and  hay.  In  addition  to  farmers, 
there  are  serious  economic  impacts 
stemming  from  the  drought  for  urban 
users,  energy  resources,  fish,  wildlife, 
and  recreation. 

Although  California  fruit  and  vegetable 
production  is  not  expected  to  drop  sig- 
nificantly, some  individual  growers  will 
suffer  losses  and  economic  hardships 
due  to  the  lack  of  irrigation  supplies. 
Municipal  and  industrial  (M&I)  users 
will  also  feel  the  pinch  of  short  water 
supplies.  Municipalities  are  offering  to 
purchase  water  from  farmers  who  are 
willing  to  relinquish  a  share  of  their 
water  supply. 

Surface  Water  Supplies 
Supplement  Ground  Water 
Supplies 

There  are  1 55  major  reservoirs  with  a 
gross  storage  capacity  of  37.7  m.a.f., 
excluding  interstate  and  Colorado  River 
System  reservoirs.  Thirty-three  reser- 
voirs are  Federal  projects,  1 1  are  State 
projects,  and  3  are  joint  Federal-Stale 
projects.  The  remaining  108  reservoirs 
are  controlled  by  local  water  operators 
including  municipalities,  power  compa- 
nies, and  irrigation  districts.  These 
local  surface  water  projects  (as  distin- 
guished from  State  or  Federal  projects) 
provide  about  one-third  of  California's 
water  needs  in  normal  years.  Local 
water  agencies  have  the  normal  capabil- 
ity to  provide  10  m.a.f.  of  surface  water 
each  year  to  agricultural  and  urban 
users. 

California's  ground  water  resources  are 
much  larger  than  its  surface  water  res- 
ervoirs. There  are  nearly  400  ground 
water  basins  that  store  about  850  m.a.f. 
of  water.  Much  of  this  water  is  not 
available  for  use,  is  of  poor  quality,  or 
cannot  be  pumped  economically  be- 
cause of  depth  or  other  reasons.  On  the 
average,  16.6  m.a.f.  of  ground  water  is 
pumped  yearly,  meeting  about  40  per- 
cent of  California's  applied  water  re- 
quirements for  municipal,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  uses.   Ground  water 


Source:  "California  Water:  Lxwking  lo  the  Fu- 
ture." BuUclin  No.  160-87.  November  1987.  and 
Statistical  Appendix,  January  1988,  California 
Depanmeni  of  Water  Resources. 


pumping  exceeds  recharge  by  an  aver- 
age of  2.0  m.a.f.  a  year  -  a  deficit  con- 
dition referred  to  as  "overdraft".  In 
drought  conditions,  overdraft  increases 
dramatically. 

Water  Availability  Varies 
by  Region 

Where  growers  get  their  water  and  the 
supply  available  to  them  this  year  varies 
widely  by  region.  Some  rely  on  State 
and/or  Federal  supplied  irrigation  dis- 
tricts and  others  on  privately  supplied 
irrigation  districts  or  farm-owned  wells. 
Many  have  more  than  one  source  of 
water.  Growers  in  the  Central  Coastal 
area  depend  almost  entirely  upon  wells. 
Southern  California  desert  areas  such  as 
the  Imperial  Valley,  the  Coachella  Val- 
ley, and  the  Blyihe  district  near  Yuma, 
Arizona,  depend  mostly  upon  the  Colo- 
rado River  System  (CRS)  which  has 
ample  water  available. 

Additional  water  allocations  may  be 
made  to  Los  Angeles  Basin  users  from 
the  Colorado  River  to  substitute  for  this 
year's  water  shortfall.  Typically,  Cali- 
fornia imports  about  4.8-5.0  m.a.f.  of 
water  for  all  uses  from  the  Colorado 
River.  The  State  is  entitled  to  4.4  m.a.f. 
but  has  been  allowed  to  draw  additional 
quantities  because  Arizona  has  not  been 
drawing  its  full  entitlement.  Water  im- 
ported by  California  from  the  Colorado 
River  is  used  entirely  within  Southern 
California  and  is  not  conveyed  to  the 
Central  Valley.  There  is  neither  the 
legal  nor  physical  infrastructure  in  place 
to  transfer  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  System  to  the  Central  Valley. 

The  federally  operated  Central  Valley 
Project  (CVP),  in  a  normal  year,  deliv- 
ers enough  water  for  about  one-third  of 
the  State's  irrigated  farmland.  CVP 
water  for  agriculture  is  delivered  to 
users  in  the  Central  Valley  which  con- 
tains 78  percent  of  the  irrigated  acres  in 
the  State.  The  Central  Valley  extends 
about  450  miles  from  Redding  in  the 
north  to  Bakersfield  in  the  south  -  it  is 
about  100-miles  wide  at  its  widest  point. 
The  Sacramento  Valley,  the  portion  of 
the  Central  Valley  north  of  Sacramento 
to  Redding,  is  the  major  source  of  water 
for  the  CVP.  Water  from  rivers  and 
reservoirs  in  the  San  Joaquin  Basin  also 
supply  the  CVP.  The  San  Joaquin  and 
Tulare  Lake  basins  comprise  the  south- 
ern portions  of  the  Central  Valley. 
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Farms  in  the  southern  areas  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  depend  heavily  upon  water 
that  originates  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. Throughout  the  Central  Valley,  the 
CVP  in  a  normal  year  will  deliver  about 
7.1  m.a.f.  of  water,  with  about  87  per- 
cent going  to  agriculture  and  the  re- 
mainder going  to  urban  areas. 

No  Water  A  vailable  From  State 
Projects 

On  February  4, 199 1 ,  the  California  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  (CDWR) 
announced  it  would  halt  all  water  deliv- 
eries to  agriculture  during  the  remainder 
of  water  year  1991.'*  The  cutback  amounts 
to  about  1.2  m.a.f.  of  agricultural  water. 
In  a  normal  year,  the  State  Water  Project 
(SWF)  delivers  about  3.5  m.a.f.  of  water 
— 1.2  to  agriculture  and  2.3  to  M&I 
users.  Crops  generally  require  1  to  4 
acre-feet  of  water,  with  most  requiring 
2  to  3  acre-feet  during  the  entire  season. 
Virtually  all  State  water  deliveries  for 
agriculture  are  used  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  Central  Valley,  primarily  Kern 
County  and  a  portion  of  Tulare  County. 

State  project  water  generally  originates 
from  storage  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley's  Oroville  Reservoir  on  the 
Feather  River.  This  water  is  later  re- 
leased into  the  Sacramento  River  sys- 
tem, and  then  is  pumped  to  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir  (located  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley).  Later,  the 
water  is  released  into  the  California  Aq- 
ueduct which  leads  to  the  southern  Cen- 
tral Valley  and  Southern  California 
urban  areas.  The  Oroville  reservoir  is  a 
State  project  while  the  San  Luis  Reser- 
voir is  a  joint  State-Federal  project. 

Deepest  Cuts  Ever  Ttiis  Year  in 
Federal  Water  Deliveries 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  stated  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1991,  in  its  initial  delivery 
plans  for  water  year  1991  that  it  will  cut 
water  allotments  to  agriculture  by  half, 
or  3.5  m.a.f.  There  have  been  no 
changes  in  the  Federal  allotments  as  a 
result  of  the  late  February  and  early 
March  rains.  The  desired  water  deliv- 
ery level  by  the  Federal  projects  is  8.0- 
8.5  m.a.f.  of  water.  Of  the  3.5  m.a.f.  of 
water  expected  to  be  delivered  by  the 


*  Water  year  1991  began  October  1,  1990.  and 
ends  September  30.  1991. 


Table  B-1- 

-Federal  water:  Capacity,  storage  levels  on  March  13,  1991, 

and  forecasts  for  Water  Year  1 991 

Storage 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Storage 

on 

storage 

storage 

Reservoir 

capacity 

March  13,  1991 

for  1991 

for  1 991 

— Acre- 

-feet — 

Clair  Engel 

2,448,000 

1,004,200 

1,179,000 

594.000 

Whiskeytown 

241,100 

199,000 

210.000 

90,000 

Shasta 

4,552.000 

1,763,500 

1,795,000 

592.000 

Folsom 

1.010.000 

291.200 

333.000 

117.000 

New  Melones 

2.420.000 

392.400 

392,400 

71,000 

San  Luis  1/ 

971,000 

737,200 

737,200 

78,000 

1/  Federal  share  only. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Interior.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


CVP,  an  estimated  2.2  m.a.f.  will  be 
delivered  to  holders  of  prior  water  rights 
and  the  remainder  of  1.3  m.a.f.  to  agri- 
cultural and  M&I  users  under  contract. 
Urban  water  users  will  receive  25-100 
percent  of  normal  supplies,  depending 
upon  their  contracts.  This  initial  Fed- 
eral water  allotment  is  based  on  a  fore- 
cast runoff  of  5.9  m.a.f.  to  the  Sacra- 
mento River  Basin  in  water  year  1991. 

Most  agricultural  water  service  contrac- 
tors buying  water  from  the  CVP  will 
receive  only  25  percent  of  their  normal 
delivery.  Last  year,  because  of  the 
drought,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  cut 
deliveries  to  these  water  service  con- 
tractors by  50  percent.  In  1991,  prior 
water-rights  holders  on  the  Sacramento 
River,  as  well  as  San  Joaquin  River  ex- 
change contractors,  will  receive  75  per- 
cent of  their  normal  supplies.  Prior 
water-rights  holders,  including  irriga- 
tion districts  and  individuals,  hold  ripar- 
ian and  senior  appropriative  water 
rights  that  were  established  before  con- 
struction of  the  reservoirs  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  CVP. 

On  a  reservoir-by-reservoir  basis,  the 
seriousness  of  the  water  shortage  be- 
comes very  evident.  Table  B-1  shows 
the  storage  capacity,  the  current  (March 
13, 1991)  projected  maximum,  and  the 
projected  minimum  reservoir  levels  for 
major  CVP  reservoirs  in  water  year 
1991. 


State  and  County  Plans  To 
Cope  With  the  Drought 

The  Governor  of  California  has  estab- 
lished a  State  Water  Bank  as  a  pan  of 
his  emergency  water  plan  to  purchase 
water — mostly  from  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  San  Joaquin  Delta  water 
suppliers  willing  to  sell — and  reallocate 
it  to  users  with  a  severe  need.  This  year, 
much  of  the  water  delivered  by  the  CVP 
is  destined  for  agriculture  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  A  major  crop  use  is  rice, 
but  the  water  is  also  used  for  irrigating 
orchards  and  vegetables.  The  State 
Water  Bank  bid  price  is  $125  per  acre- 
foot.  Water  placed  in  the  "Bank"  will 
be  allocated  to  urban  and  environmental 
uses  as  well  as  agricultural  "hardship" 
cases  -  those  producers  who  cannot 
obtain  water  from  either  CVP  or  State 
sources  or  their  local  irrigation  districts, 
and  do  not  have  wells  to  rely  on.  Grow- 
ers of  perennial  crops  are  especially 
likely  to  be  identified  as  hardship  cases. 
The  Governor  stated  that  some  water 
purchased  by  the  State  Water  Bank 
could  be  held  over  for  next  year.  The 
Governor  also  called  for  all  municipal- 
ities statewide  to  have  drought-strategy 
plans  to  reduce  their  water  usage  by  as 
much  as  50  percent 

There  may  be  as  much  as  100,000  acres 
of  perennial  cropland  in  the  Tulare  Lake 
Basin  and  areas  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Basin  that  currently  do  not  have  a  water 
source.  However,  the  Kem  County 
Water  Agency  hopes  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  wells  drilled  by  April  to  sup- 
ply its  customers  with  enough  irrigation 
water  to  keep  the  trees  and  vines  alive. 
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Typically,  tree  and  vine  crops  require  4 
acre- feci  of  water  per  acre  to  produce  a 
normal  yield.  If  subjected  to  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  their  water  require- 
ments, trees  or  vines  will  generally  be 
sustained,  but  they  will  not  produce  a 
marketable  crop. 

In  Solano  County  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  municipal  users  have  offered 
agricultural  users  $170  per  acre-foot  to 
purchase  water.  The  County  has  lim- 
ited the  acreage  of  crops  that  can  be 
removed  from  crop  production  to  5,000 
acres  county-wide. 


In  Monterey  County,  where  the  Salinas 
Valley  is  a  major  vegetable  producing 
area,  an  emergency  conservation  plan 
calls  for  a  20-percent  cutback  in 
growers'  water  use.  Agriculture,  which 
depends  upon  aquifers  underlying  the 
valley  floor  for  its  water  supply,  pumps 
85  percent  of  the  total  water  used  in  the 
county.  Still,  the  drought,  combined 
with  continued  pumping  of  ground 
water,  has  lowered  the  water  table  and 
raised  pumping  costs.  The  ground 
water  is  dependent  upon  rainfall  for 
moisture  replenishment  Growers  have 


had  to  deepen  their  wells  to  maintain  an 
adequate  flow. 

Ground  Water  Quality 
Declines  With  Quantity 

Reduced  aquifer  volumes  contain 
higher  concentrations  of  minerals  and 
dissolved  salts  (such  as  sodium  and 
boron).  In  addition,  lower  pH  levels 
(more  acidity)  reduce  the  yield,  size, 
and  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In 
some  areas,  growers  are  diluting  well 
water  with  aqueduct  water  (from  sur- 
face sources)  to  make  it  usable  for  crop 
production. 

Costs  for  pumping  well  water  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  generally  average  $65 
per  acre-foot  for  wells  using  electric 
pumps  and  $55  for  wells  using  diesel 
power.  In  recent  years  the  wholesale 
price  of  Federal  aqueduct  water  from 
the  CVP  has  averaged  about  $26  per 
acre-foot,  but  the  retail  price  (cost  to  the 
grower)  may  be  nearly  double  the 
wholesale  price.  In  addition  to  the  extra 
cost  required  to  pump  ground  water  ver- 
sus aqueduct  water,  growers  must  invest 
a  substantial  amount  for  well  drilling 
and  pumps. 

Less  Water  Will  Lower  Farm 
Revenues 

The  California  Farm  Bureau  (CFB)  es- 
timates that  as  a  result  of  the  drought. 


Table  B-2 — Kern  County:  Crop  values,  acres,  and  water  use,  1989 

Water 

Value 

Share 

County 

per 

Total 

per 

of  Calif. 

Crop 

value 

acre 

Acres 

water 

acre 

production 

$1,000 

— Acre-feet — 

Dollars 

Percent 

Potatoes 

80,057 

1.97 

22,034 

43,407 

3.633 

48 

Watermelons 

8,480 

1/1.60 

3,230 

5,168 

2,625 

37 

Garlic 

14,326 

2/3.54 

3,051 

10,801 

4,696 

17 

Onions,  dry 

28.761 

2/3.54 

9,760 

34,550 

2.947 

27 

Tomatoes,  proc. 

6,773 

2.46 

3,000 

7,380 

2.258 

2 

Cotton 

230,195 

2.86 

270,945 

774,903 

850 

23 

Alfalfa 

77,910 

4.12 

93,542 

385,393 

833 

10 

Sugarbeets 

20,485 

3.44 

19,040 

65,498 

1,076 

9 

Grapes, 
raisin 

117.545 

2.45 

27,042 

66,253 

4,347 

9 

table 

116,506 

2.45 

20,358 

49,877 

5,723 

29 

wine 

44,290 

2.45 

28,905 

70,817 

1.532 

11 

Almonds 

138,600 

3.19 

71 ,905 

229,377 

1,928 

24 

Pistacfiios 

21,648 

2.40 

15,751 

37,802 

1,374 

42 

1/  Based  on  aggregate  of  all  melons,  squash,  and  cucumbers. 
21  Garlic  and  onions  aggregated  In  computing  acre-feet. 


Sources:  Kern  County  Agricultural  Commissioner  and  University  of  California  Extension  Service  reported  data. 
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500,000  to  1  million  acres  of  cropland 
will  be  removed  from  production  state- 
wide in  1991.  Much  of  this  will  be 
cotton  and  rice  acreage.  The  drought 
will  have  a  negative  impact  on  yields 
and  quality  of  irrigated  crops.  There 
will  be  considerable  reallocation  of 
available  irrigation  supplies  by  growers, 
water  transfers  within  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, and  transfers  between  regions.  If 
the  drought  can  be  said  to  have  any 
benefit,  it  would  be  as  an  incentive  to 
use  more  efficient  irrigation  practices 
and  to  improve  planning  for  future 
droughts. 


Crop  Returns  Will  Alter 
Irrigation  Use 

Where  crop  production  plans  can  be 
altered,  an  important  decisionmaking 
factor  for  fanners  will  be  the  dollar 
value  (gross  return)  per  acre.  In  Kem 
County,  1989  data  collected  by  the 
County  Agricultural  Commissioner  il- 
lustrates the  wide  disparity  among  crops 
(table  B-2).  Table  grapes  topped  the  list 
with  a  gross  value  of  over  $5,700  per 
acre.  Other  fruits,  tree  nuts,  and  vege- 
tables ranged  from  $1,400  per  acre  for 
pistachios  to  $4,700  per  acre  for  garlic. 
On  the  bottom  of  the  list  at  $800  to 
$  1 ,1(X)  per  acre  were  field  crops — sugar 
beets,  cotton,  and  alfalfa.  Water  is  lim- 


ited and  more  costly  this  year,  so  its  use 
and  the  resulting  return  is  of  increasing 
concern  to  California  growers. 

In  conclusion,  the  drought  is  not  ex- 
pected to  make  a  significant  difference 
in  availability  or  consumer  prices  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  because  many 
growers  will  shift  their  water  supplies  to 
higher  value  crops.  Also  areas  not  af- 
fected by  the  drought  will  increase  pro- 
duction. However,  in  areas  severely  af- 
fected by  the  drought,  such  as  Kem 
County,  growers  will  need  to  make  dif- 
ficult economic  decisions  regarding 
which  crops  to  produce  based  on  crop- 
ping flexibility,  contracts  or  other  com- 
mitments, and  available  water. 
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OUTLOOK  '91  CHARTS 


Order  a  special  book  of  the  charts  presented  at  USDA's  67th 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
November  1 990.  This  book  will  be  available  in  February  1 991 . 

This  publication  carries  the  approximately  200  charts  and  ta- 
bles used  by  Conference  speakers.  Each  chart,  measuring 
6x4  inches,  is  printed  in  black  and  white  for  easy  reproduction 
or  use  in  overhead  transparencies. 
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